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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


“Qne Problem Remains’—Cecil 


Lord Cecil regards the greatest achieve- 
ment of the past ten years the creation of 
“9 well-nigh universal determination to 
abolish war’. Such has been the advance 
of public opinion that now, he states, the 
nations comprising the League of Nations 
are under obligation to settle all their 
disputes by some means other than war. 

Next in order, he says, is the growing 
confidence in the work of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. During its 
short existence it has given out twenty 
judgments, all of which have been accepted 
without demur by the Governments con- 
cerned. 

One problem still remains, the problem 
of disarmament. Unless solved, it will 
mean “the downfall of civilization as we 
know it”. It can be settled, says Lord 
Cecil, only if the Christian churches as a 
whole are awakened to the real danger 
of armaments. Then, public opinion, led 
by the conquering spirit of the churches, 
“will give to the forthcoming World Con- 
ference on Disarmament and the Treaty 
which will go before it a full measure of 
organized and sustained support until the 
signatures of every State member of the 
League and those outside it have been 
appended to the General Disarmament 
Treaty’’. 


Always the Benignant Day 


Man’s essential dependence is guarantee 
that religion will not die, Rev. Leon Rosser 
Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship de- 
clares in a sermon called “Are We in the 
Twilight of Religion?’ Man “is a depend- 
ent creature”, says Mr. Land. “He is de- 
pendent on his fellow man and on the 
universe as a whole, and dependence is 
probably the chief element in religion.” 
Man being weak yearns for a staff to com- 
fort him, and that staff, which will hold 
him up, is religion. 

The growing skepticism of the younger 
generation and the conclusions of modern 
science which seem to justify this skepti- 
cism will not affect religion, Mr. Land be- 
lieves. For religion is an invariable phe- 
nomenon of human life. The forms and 
theologies of religion “are always chang- 
ing and being modified—but religion re- 
mains. The nature of man is one reason 
for this. He is always reaching out for 
greater understanding, for greater aspira- 
tion. Secular things in themselves do not 
give him permanent satisfaction. He is 
consciously and unconsciously seeking the 
things that only religion can satisfy.” 

We may be in the twilight of the cruder 
forms of orthodoxy but not of religion. 


“If Not for Their Sakes” 


In times of business depression, the 
clergy, says Calvin Coolidge, bear even 
greater burdens than in ordinary times. 
Being the natural repository for the 
troubles of the unfortunate, any increase 


of such demand puts on them a very dis- 
proportionate share of the general distress. 
Yet they meet it “effectively and cheer- 
fully’, with little regard for the needs of 
themselves and their own dependents. 

“Many of us regard the clergy as a 
natural blessing’, he continues, “always 
serving others, never’ seeking’ their 
own, self-sustaining like the sun and air. 
This attitude makes their compensation: 
meager and provision for old age in- 
adequate. 

“In every generation the clergy have 
furnished the spiritual leadership on 
which has rested both the political and 
economic progress of the times. They are 
the main source of the best standard of 
civilization. Without their influence the 
nation would fall into a state of moral and 
material decay. If not for their sakes, 
certainly for our own we should give 
them more appreciation and support.” 


Seven Nations in Utopia 

A new order of society will arise, said 
Prof. W. Lutoslawski at the recent Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy at Oxford. 
It will consist of seven great nations, the 
English-speaking people, the Latins, the 
Teutons, the Slavs, the Yellow Races, the 
Indians, and the Mesopotamians. Hach 
nation will be characterized by a particu- 
lar spiritual mission. It will not be demo- 
cratic or despotic, for all individuals will 
be imbued by a common humanitarian 
purpose. 

Its chief characteristics are summed up 
as follows: 

“The whole bureaucratic organization for 
the collection of taxes will become super- 
fluous, because the voluntary contributions 
of patriotic citizens will sufficiently fill 
the treasury. Unemployment is likely to 
disappear, but spiritual, intellectual, and 
artistic activity will greatly prevail over 
material production, which will be natu- 
rally limited to the satisfaction of the 
real needs of the inhabitants, with no 
ambition to conquer foreign markets. 
Crime will become very rare, and the 
administration of justice, as well as the 
activity of the police, will occupy a gradu- 
ally decreasing number of efficient officials. 
Everywhere a few really well-paid and 
competent officials will supplant the crowd 
of inefficient bureaucrats. The power of 
government will be limited to activities 
which cannot easily be left to private 
initiative or to the free social organiza- 
tion of individuals. There will be less 
need for interference by the State in the 
private life of individuals if the whole 
of this private life is devoted to the public 
welfare. 

“The existing democratic governments 
will be gradually transformed by a suc- 
eession of voluntary acts of individuals 
such, for instance, as free gifts to the 
treasury, the foundation of institutions 
of learning and of artistic activity, and 
the creation of social movements raising 
the standard of political life.” 
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Historians, Take Notice 


History, as written, is fraudulent, be- 
cause it is devoted mainly to politicians 
and not to “the men who have done such 
deeds that human life after them could 
never be the same as before”, declares 
J. B. S. Haldane. The interpretation of 
history has tended to oscillate between 
two fallacies, says Mr. Haldane, writing 
in Herper’s Magazine. The first is to 
regard it as the story of great men and 
great movements. But ‘on a long view, 
these very nearly cancel one another out”. 
The struggle between freedom and au- 
thority has gone on all through history, 
and any unbiased person “must recognize 
that each party at any moment has had 
a good deal of right on its side. Few of us 
can be whole-hearted partisans in any 
war of more than a hundred years past.” 

The second fallacy is that it is the 
dreamers and ‘“music-makers’ who are 
the “movers and shakers” of the world. 

It is the deeds of the scientists, says 
Mr. Haldane, that have changed the 
world. The greatest of these scientists 
were a Neanderthal man, whom we may 
call Prometheus, the discoverer of fire, and 
Triptolemus, so-called, the inventor of 
agriculture. If Galileo had been burned 
alive, “we might very possibly still be 
living under a civilization like that of the 
Middle Ages”. Mr. Haldane regards his- 
tory “as man’s attempt to solve the prac- 
tical problem of living’, and it is these 
practical scientists “who have done the 
most to solve it’. 
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After Forty Years’ Preaching 


“For forty years I have been preaching 
the gospel. It has taken just about that 
long for me to realize how important it 
is to discard entirely the conventional 
method of stating the real facts about 
religion”, says Dr. Alfred Wesley Wis- 
hart, eminent Baptist. True religion, he 
continues, consists of a body of scientific 
facts as real and demonstrable as any 
body of scientific facts. 

“A bacteriologist claims to have discov- 
ered a germ and announces it to the 
scientific world. Does that settle it? Do 
scientists say they must believe it be- 
cause he says so?’ Not until scientists 
have demonstrated this fact by their own 
experiments do they admit its truth. 

In the same way, the facts of religion 
may be proved true. Jesus “described a 
way of life. He urged us to trust in the 
living God, to love our neighbor, to be 
loyal to a variety of ideals, ethical and 
spiritual.”” He demonstrated scientifically 
the value of these ideals—the truth of 
these facts—in his own life. He was there- 
fore a great scientific discoverer. 

As a man “must obey ‘the laws of health, 
which he did not originate, to be healthy”, 
says Dr. Wishart, “so he must obey the 
laws of his spiritual nature if he would 
get the most out of life. ... Any man 
ean test Jesus in this way. He can find out 
for himself whether there is reality in the 
ideal Jesus upholds... . Let him study 
Jesus as he studies a business matter, or 
a business system; then let him set out 
to prove the truth in his own life.” 
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Unitarian Pride and Prejudice 


Seeking acquaintance with other churches which either turn us down or tolerate us is a sorry 


} ; business, and holds nothing good for the life of our movement, though we should 
co-operate with them in all ways commensurate with dignity 


v4 | aa speaks for itself. Prejudice per- 

; haps needs a little defining. In the 
dictionary I find that it is ‘an unreason- 
ing predilection’; that is, a bias, an in- 

- stinctive preference, a predisposition for, 
a readiness to be favorably impressed. 

} How dare mention an unreasoning any- 
thing in connection with Unitarianism? 
High time someone did. A person should 
be proud of and prejudiced in favor of 
whatever he professes; else why profess 
it? We are, or should be, proud of our 
family, our State, our country. Why not 
of our faith and its churches? 


A Faith of Thirteen Countries 


Shall we inoculate our children with this 
pride; shall we give them a predilection 
in favor of Unitarianism? Yes. Nurse their 
emotions—imold them first, since they come 
first; then help the children later to bring 
reason to bear. 

There may be objections to doing that, 
but, if we do not do it, someone else will. 
Their emotions are not going to remain 
unbiased until they learn to reason 
clearly, if they ever do. Since we have 
brought them here, it is our bounden duty 
to steer them toward the best we know 
until they themselves are old enough to 
take the helm, 

We should find pride in the fact that 
our churches do not form merely another 
sect; that, in the final sense, they do not 
even form another denomination. They 
bear witness (or should, even when they 
do not) to a religious movement older 
than Protestantism or Roman Catholicism : 
a movement which has insisted on the 
liberty of the individual conscience and 
mind and on the responsibility and in- 
tegrity which are necessary to such liberty. 
It has even accepted the principle of prog- 
ress in the full realization that progress 

-. means change. It holds to the Father- 
hood of God, the Divinity of Humanity, 
and to the Humanness of Jesus. 
T It trusts that its adherents will impose 
upon themselves the discipline of truth 
and express it in friendliness. Now this 
movement to-day is world-wide—a far- 
flung faith, as witnessed by the inter- 
national committee meeting in Arnhem 
this summer, attended by delegates from 
thirteen countries. 

The average Unitarian, especially in the 
Eastern United States, is apt to aire of 
_ it geographically in terms of New England. 

\lso, historically, he is apt to think of it 
one hundred years old—a cool, 


and self-respect 


if not cold, intellectual movement, rather 
lacking in color, romance, sacrifice, or 
martyrdom. If that were all there were to 
it, our lack of pride and prejudice would 
be justified, perhaps. But it is not! Its 
history is to be measured by thousands 
of years, not by decades: a story of color, 
romance, sacrifice, and martyrdom, as this 
movement has touched and influenced 
nation and generation. We should be 
proud of it; we should give our children 
a strong predilection, humbly serving it in 
our own place and time. 

But we tend to ecclesiastical provincial- 
ism because we do not know the width 
and depth of our cause. Many of our min- 
isters either do not know the facts, or else 
they do not consider them important. And 
the same is true of many of the teachers in 
our church schools. An appreciation of 
these truths might help them to be more 
positive priests of our religion to our 
people. From such truths they might 
gather good argument for the permanence 
and strength of the underlying spirit of 
religious progress. 


Not to Give, But to Share 


Sermons and lessons, both, might deal 
less often with passing problems which 
need an expert knowledge which is fre- 
quently absent. They might concern them- 
selves less often with theological doubts, 
in which laymen are little interested, even 
when they understand them; and they 
might more often be sermons and lessons 
productive of spiritual and moral suste- 
nance and reassurance, such as the average 
person in the pew needs and wants. 

But supposing a minister does appreci- 
ate and preach the true values of the Uni- 
tarian interpretation of religion, are the 
laymen present to receive them? They 
would be if they were really proud of the 
faith and the church they profess—‘‘they” 
meaning both men and women. Unitarian- 
ism is a man’s religion as well as a 
woman’s. It deserves the pride and prej- 
udice of both, and if it does not receive 
them it is crippled. Too many of our 
churches remind me of a happening in a 
small New England town. One of-the vil- 
lage boys had joined the navy and gone 
to sea. He returned to visit his parents. 
One night, during his visit, there was a 
young people’s meeting in the parsonage. 
The doorbell of the parsonage rang. The 
minister’s wife went to the door. Nobody 
was there, but there was a note tucked 
in the mail chute. Here is how the note 


from the sailor read: “Dear Mrs. So and 
So: Have passed the house three times 
and seen no one but females enter. Are 
males expected?’ In the lower left corner 
was a postscript: “P.S. Am at the P. 0.” 
That was as near as he dared come. With 
the men of many of our churches it is not 
a matter of courage, but of lack of pride, 
prejudice, and appreciation. They need to 
learn that they cannot have their religion 
in their wives’ or sisters’ names. Nor 
does it do any good for them to go to 
church “in spirit” or, unless they are 
crippled, to go “on the radio’. 

Ours are congregational churches and, 
like any democratic society, they depend 
on the pride and prejudice and bodily 
presence of the average man and woman. 
We can say that we do not have to go. 
True, we do not have to, but we might 
remember that “manners make the man”; 
that is, that the real man does what he 
should do without being “‘made” to do it. 

We talk about church advertising. Some- 
times we use the newspapers for that pur- 
pose, and sometimes the results look as 
though we were trying to give our church 
to others rather than to share it with 
them; for to share anything, you have to 
partake of it yourself. We should know 
that, as one man has well said, “The 
cheapest and the best advertising of your 
chureh is to go to it and occupy a seat 
in it at the regular services.” 

Our weakness is that we have reduced 
independent individualism to an absurdity, 
and in so doing have weakened that 
loyalty which causes separate parts to 
cohere. The result is what Rey. William 
L. Sullivan, I believe, has pointed out— 
that we have the finest of faiths in the 
frailest of crafts! 

Co-operate—With Self-Respect 

And while we are mentioning weak- 
nesses, one sign of absence of pride in our 
own is a tendency unwittingly to cheapen 
our self-respect by trying to be all things 
to all men, either for the sake of popularity 
or to show that we are “oh! so liberal”! 
The sad result often is to show that such 
are ashamed of their own, or else liberal 
to the point of such looseness that they 
are ready to fall apart. 

Flirting with or trying to pick an 
acquaintance with other churches who 
either turn us down or tolerate us and 
ask us to be satisfied with the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table is a sorry busi- 
ness. Because their chariots of fashion 
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are many and their horses of popularity 
are strong is poor reason for us to show 
loss of self-pride in their presence. 

That does not mean that we should not 
co-operate in all such ways as are com- 
mensurate with dignity and self-respect, 
but it does mean that we should not 
neglect our own while at the same time 
giving of ourselves, our shekels, and our 
sons and daughters to the influence of 
some other church which might gladly see 
the Unitarian movement die. 

We should be proud of and develop our 
own faith and its churches and then con- 
tribute them to the whole, not pretend to 
love everybody and neglect our own. Nor 
should we continue our false modesty, 
which not only hurts us but hides our 
message from those who might seek us. 


The Christian Register 


There are many of our churches which 
stand in print as “Congregational”. That 
may be understood in New England. It is 
misunderstood and used to our hurt in 
the West. There is an Alliance Annual 
program booklet on my desk which has 
omitted the word “Unitarian” throughout. 
Some of us, while offering our wares, are 
yet very fearful lest anyone should hear 
us. 

The assuming of such a position is like 
trying to whittle with a dull knife or to 
hammer with a wad of wool. Any skipper 
prefers rain—no matter how heavyy—to 
fog, and it would be well for us if we pre- 
cipitated the fogs resulting from our 
modesty and our vague statements about 
theology and morality, which not only 
leave us wandering in circles instead of 
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getting anywhere, but which prevent those 
who would seek us from finding us. More 
justified pride and prejudice on the part 
of our men, and they would take up and 
maintain a constructive, advancing reli- 
gious position; they would be as definite 
and devoted to their churches as are the 
Roman Catholic men to theirs. 

We need the feeling of possession—of 
something especially ours to spur us to 
loyal endeavor and generosity. This Uni- 
tarian movement is ours. These churches 
are ours, and they and their services, 
when maintained and wisely administered, 
are the present-day sources of the inspir- 
ing waters of the free spirit. We would 
be proud of our faith, of its history, and 
of its international influence to-day. We 
should prejudice our children in its favor. 


Two Scientists— Priestley and Swedenborg 


Likeness and contrast in undying religious founders, one of whom made 
great contributions to mechanics, the other to chemistry, and both 
are chiefly remembered for their creative force in Christianity 


N these days, when there is so much 

talk regarding the relationship of science 
and religion, it is interesting to analyze 
this kinship as it is recorded in the lives 
of individuals. In contrasting the lives of 
Joseph Priestley and Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, we discover much to help us to-day. 
The scientist discovers what he should 
not attempt to do in religion, and the 
religionist perceives a new method to 
make his beliefs more significant. 


Author’s Estimate 


The lives of these two individuals have 
much in common, for they not only made 
contributions in the field of science, but 
each is looked upon as the founder of a 
religion—Swedenborg being the fountain 
head of the Church of the New Jerusalem 
and Priestley being known as the father 
of English Unitarianism. They lived 
almost as contemporaries during the eight- 
eenth century, Priestley being thirty-nine 
when Swedenborg died. Both were well 
educated, and each was a copious writer, 
not only in the field of science but in 
religion as well. Neither was a _ fluent 
speaker, although the older man was able 
to cover up this defect more successfully 
than the other. Swedenborg’s contributions 
to science covered nearly every field. In 
mathematics, he suggested a method of 
measuring terrestrial longitude by means 
of the moon and stars, and he gave to the 
science of astronomy the “nebula” of the 
nebular hypothesis. In chemistry he origi- 
nated a system of crystallography, and he 
anticipated much which physiology later 
learned about the brain and the function 
of the ductless glands. In mechanics he 
did his best thinking, and drew plans for 
a system of locks, for an air pump, and 
for “a certain ship which with its men 
can go under the surface of the sea when- 
ever it chooses and do great damage to 
the fleet of the enemy”. 
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Priestley confined his scientific interest 
almost exclusively to the field of chem- 
istry, although he did make contributions 
to physics. After meeting Benjamin Frank- 
lin, his interest was so aroused in elec- 
tricity that he compiled “A History of 
Hlectricity”, which is still a standard 
work. In a paper which he read before 
the Lunar Society on “The Seeming Con- 
version of Water into Air”, he suggested 
to James Watt certain phenomena which 
led this individual to give to the world 
the facts concerning steam. Priestley is 
widely heralded as the man who discovered 
oxygen, a thing which he called ‘‘dephlo- 
gisticated air’; but in addition to this he 
isolated hydrogen chloride, sulphur-diox- 
ide, silicon fluoride, nitro-sulphurie acid, 
and sulphureted hydrogren. He found new 
ways to prepare gases already known, and 
experimented with intra-diffusion of gases 
and their interaction with water. 

Both men received wide recognition for 
their scientific attainments, each being 
voted into various academies of science 
and frequently appearing before them. 
Priestley received the Copley Medal upon 
his demonstration of the making of soda- 
water before the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don. Both men were given opportunity 
to teach in a University, and both refused. 
The influence in general which they 
exerted was extensive. Someone has writ- 
ten a thesis to show the influence of the 
Swedish sage on Goethe, and Balzac said 
that his religion was the one nearest to 
his heart after he had examined them 
all. Emerson chose him for one of his 
“Representative Men’’, and Phillips Brooks 
pointed out that he gained much from 
the writings of Swedenborg. Priestley was 
widely read in this country as well as in 
England, and Bernard Jaffe in his article 
in the June Forum pointed out that upon 
his arrival in the New World in 1794 he 
was welcomed as a conquering hero by a 


delegation from the Tammany Society of 
New York. Huxley said of him, upon the 
occasion of the unveiling of his statue in 
Birmingham, that if the nineteenth cen- 
tury was better, it was because Priestley 
had lived in the eighteenth. It should be 
pointed out that his work was in many 
cases not appreciated by his contempo- 
raries, one clergyman saying that he would 
like to make a heap of all his writings, 
place Priestley on the top of them, and 
set fire to the whole. 


Striking Differences 


If we turn to the differences in the two 
men, we find that they are more striking 
than the likenesses. While the man who 
discovered oxygen was educated for the 
ministry of the Dissenter church, the man 
who anticipated the submarine was edu- 
cated to be a scientist. Young Priestley 
married and had children, while the fas- 
tidious Swedenborg was twice disappointed 
in love by two sisters, the daughters of his 
friend and patron, Polhem. The contrast 
in the two men is found in their interest 
in politics. The Swedish scientist had a 
practical interest, serving in the depart- 
ment of mines, and, following his elevation 
to the knighthood, actively working in 
the House of Nobles. He argued for an 
exploitation of the copper industry to the 
limit, in order to maintain a balance of 
trade, and successfully won a fight for a 
return to pure metallic currency. At the 
siege of Frederikshald he invented ma- 
chines to transport Swedish galleys four- 
teen miles overland, while in another in- 
stance he served a more pacific purpose by 
preventing a war with Russia over the 
possession of Livonia. The preacher-scien- 
tist in England had touch with politics 
only in so far as they touched upon the 
rights of the masses. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he openly sympathized with 
the Colonies and, like William Ellery 
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Channing, he rejoiced in the success of 
the French Reyolution. It was upon the 
second anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille that he gathered with others to 
commemorate the fall of French despotism, 
and that a mob destroyed his home and 
his chureh, causing him to flee with his 
family for their lives. He upheld the cause 
of a Corsican patriot who sought refuge 
in England and sympathized with Wilkes 
when he was deposed from the House of 
Commons, and was jailed for upholding 
the rights of the freeholders of Middlesex. 
While Swedenborg accepted favors from 
the king, Priestley had little use for those 
of imperial rank and was conscious of the 
fact that the Hnglish monarch was openly 
pleased at the action of the mob in Bir- 
mingham. The former received consider- 
able financial assistance from the govern- 
ment to help him earry on his scientific 
research, while the latter turned down a 
pension on the grounds that he wanted 
no strings attached to his research. It 
might be said that Swedenborg was a 
progressive in politics, while the man who 
came after him was a_ thoroughgoing 
liberal—as Huxley put it, “a fearless de- 
fender of rational freedom in thought and 
action”’. 


Dreamer and Dissenter 


The most salutary differences are to be 
found in the religion of the two men. 
Swedenborg grew up under the most ortho- 
dox circumstances, his father being a 
bishop in the Lutheran Church. While 
Swedenborg became saturated with the 
table talk of the State Church in Sweden, 
young Priestley was absorbing the heresies 
brought to the home of his aunt by visit- 
ing Dissenter preacher. He was espe- 
cially impressed by Mr. Graham of Hali- 
fax and later dedicated a book to him. 
While but a lad he refused to attend a 
Calvinistic school, objecting to the re- 
quirement of repeating their ten articles 
every six months. When he was a strug- 
gling young minister, he spurned the sug- 
gestion of a friend that he apply for a 
place in the sheltered bosom of the estab- 
lished Church of England. 

It is evident that one of these men was 
regular in his religion, while the other 
was irregular. One went through the best 
years of his life without giving much 
thought to religion, while the other was 
desperately sincere, never once forgetting 
that his main mission in life was in the 
liberal church. Whereas Swedenborg 
viewed the religious strife of England 
from the side lines, writing to a friend 
“the town is distracted by internal dis- 
sensions between the Anglican and Presby- 
terian Churches . . . they are incensed 
against each other in almost deadly 
hatred”, the impressionable Priestley 
grew up in this atmosphere and became 
embroiled in it. On every religious issue 
of that day these two men seemed to take 
opposite sides. One sought to settle the 
Trinitarian issue by saying “The one God 
is no other than the Lord”, or making 
Jesus God, while the other dissolved the 
issue by making him man. In Priestley’s 
letters to the Swedenborgian Church in 
London, he goes to some length to show 
the impossibility of their solution. They 
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looked upon the Scriptures in different 
lights. One said, “The style is such that 
there is holiness in every sentence and in 
every word, and in some places in the 
very letters’, while the other viewed it 
as literature. One rested his case upon the 
Pentateuch and the Apocalypse, while the 
other emphasized the Gospels, constructing 
from them a “Harmony of the Gospels”. 

The thing which presents a still greater 
contrast than their beliefs in religion is 
their religious practice. Swedenborg was 
not attached to the work of the church, 
but operated as a kind of free-lance. When 
he was fifty-seven he experienced a vision 
of the Lord (Jesus-God) and carried on 
a conversation with Him. This became 
the customary thing, and all through his 
writings we read about his wandering 
through various places in the spirit world. 
Priestley pointed out to Swedenborg’s fol- 
lowers that he never brought back from 
these other worlds anything other than 
the old ideas common to this one, and 
termed his visions day-dreams. The many 
times that secular matters got into his 
visions, when he helped people find lost 
articles, discredits somewhat his exalted 
claims. 

Joseph Priestley was always loyal to 
the organized religion of his day, Dis- 
senter though he was. Even following the 
disaster at Birmingham, when both house 
and church went up in flames, he was 
quite willing to go on preaching, and his 
chief interest in the New World in the 
latter days of his life was the formation 
of churches. He believed in Christianity, 
and ran the risk of becoming unpopular 
while in Paris by trying to show the dif- 
ference between the religion of Jesus and 
the religion about Jesus. One of his last 
literary crusades was directed against 
Paine’s “Age of Reason”, which he felt 
was too negative in content and too bitter 
in tone. 

We are sorry that Swedenborg didn’t 
go on with his mechanics instead of suc- 
cumbing to his dreaming of dreams. He 
gave religion nothing new, but merely 
weighted it down still more with super- 
naturalism. If this ancient Sir Oliver 
Lodge had confined himself to his own 
field, the world would be better off. We 
are not sorry that Priestley took an inter- 
est in chemistry. He lived in an age when 
science was still in its swaddling clothes, 
and he was thus able to render it a service 
which he could not have done in this day 
of specialization. The overlapping of 
science and religion to-day is of a dif- 
ferent nature. Religion helps the scientist 
to live well and to feel an inspiration in his 
particular calling. The scientist can help 
religion by living the good life and dis- 
tinguishing himself in his own field. An 
astronomer who tells the size of the uni- 
verse and a biologist who upholds the 
sanctity of the germ-plasm are rendering 
religion a service. Should the physicist set 
up communication with another planet 
or discover that matter is not only in- 
destructible, but that it also may take on 
qualities which are indestructible, he 
would provide a firmer foundation for the 
hope in immortality. Whether a man is 
a scientist or a religionist, he will have 
the opportunity to take a stand in social 
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matters which will endanger his standing 
in the community. The old Birmingham 
mob spirit is still alive to-day, as cer- 
tain recent outbreaks in the country have 
shown. Let us hope that the love for 
freedom of thinking and freedom of ex- 
pression, as practiced by our preacher- 
scientist of England, will never die! 


Registered 


My idea of politics is an open con- 
spiracy to hurry these wasteful, evil 
things—nationality and war—out of exist- 
ence.—H. G. Wells. 


The distinguishing mark of the bar- 
barian is the association of nudity with 
indecency.—Stoughton Holbowrn. 


The problems of this century cannot 
be tackled with the mind of the last 
ecentury.— William Masxton. 


Science, for all her great services, can- 
not pluck from the heart of man a rooted 
sorrow.—Dean Christian Gauss. 


We have hungered for progress, but 
what we have got is change and move- 
ment, speed and restlessness. 

—Nalinkanta Gupta. 


It is the eras of hardship and discom- 
fort that turn men’s thoughts to religion. 
—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman. 


We cannot be loyal to an unrestricted 
freedom of our minds. 
—Dr. Donald B. Aldrich. 


When I say “God”, it is poetry and not 
theology.— John Haynes Holmes. 


Wherever industrial leaders have the 
requisite intelligence and social vision, a 
capitalistic society can go further in the 
effort to humanize industry: than any 
socialized state has yet dared to go. 

—Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. 


Innocence is ignorant virtue and thrives 
only in isolation. 
—Rev. Lon. R. Cali. 


As soon as liberals learn how to wor- 
ship together in stateliness and beauty, 
with a rich symbolism understood by all, 
they will attract millions who would now 
be left shivering and cold by our barren 
intellectualism. 

—Rev. Raymond H. Palmer. 


There is a purpose, and a definite, in- 
escapable one, in the administration of 
the universe—Dr. Kirtley F. Mather. 


Religion includes a value beyond the 
present range of intellectual knowledge. 
—Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 


We have conquered the atom, but we 
have neglected the deeper problem of the 
soul of man.—Prof. Rufus M. Jones. 


If the world is to become Christian in 
any real sense, the Will to Fellowship 
must prevail over the Will to Rivalry. 

—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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A Minister’s Farewell Letter 


CHARLES HB. 


JEFFERSON 


Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, famous preacher and 
writer, completes thirty years in that church, and, at seventy, 
opens his heart to his people and says, “Good-by!” 


MY DEAR FRIENDS: 


I have always said that I would never 
preach a farewell sermon or make a fare- 
well speech, but I have never said I would 
not write a farewell letter. In a speech or 
sermon, one can never be sure of his voice. 
When the heart is overflowing the voice 
cannot be trusted; but one is always 
master of his pen, no matter what the 
heart may be doing. I cannot speak to you, 
but I can write. 

This last year has been a hard one for 
me, the hardest in all my life. I have felt 
all year long like a man condemned to 
electrocution. The date was irrevocably 
fixed, and I knew there was no reprieve. 
I was on my last mile, and my doom 
loomed black before me day and night. 
When I did a thing, I realized I was 
doing it for the last time. When I pre- 
pared my last sermon on the Bible, in 
October, I knew it was my last sermon of 
that series. When I worked out my 
Thanksgiving sermon, I was conscious it 
was my last. When I created my last 
Puritan sermon, I was full of the idea 
that I should never preach another. When 
the time came for me to preach my Christ- 
mas sermon, I could not forget it was my 
last. I knew my Watch Night sermon was 
my last. I knew my New Year’s sermon 
was my last. I knew my Haster sermon 
was my last. I knew my Nature sermon 
was my last. Every sermon was the last 
of its own particular type. All year, there- 
fore, I have worked with eternity before 
my eyes. I have preached each Sunday 
just as though I was going to meet God 
the next morning. And so I have made 
each succeeding sermon just as good as 
it was possible for me to make it. I have 
poured into every sermon the full meas- 
ure of my strength. Every ounce of my 
vitality has gone in. Hvery atom of my 
being has been given. All that I have 
learned by travel and reading and reflec- 
tion through fifty years has been poured 
without stint into your minds and hearts. 
It has been to me a unique and unfor- 
gettable year. What a strain has been on 
me you can never know. Many a time I 
have felt I could not go into the pulpit 
again. Sometimes right in the middle of 
the sermon it has flashed upon me that I 
could not go on. I never arose to preach 
without wondering if I could possibly get 
through. Two or three times I have al- 
most collapsed, but in every instance I 
escaped. Let us rejoice together that that 
year is ended. No other year like that can 
ever come to me. One is enough! 

In writing to you, I find I really have 
nothing to say beyond telling you how 
amazingly good you have been to me and 
how everlastingly grateful I am to you for 
all you have done for me. You have given 
me many things, but best of all you have 
given me your love. That is the most 


precious gift in all the world, the one abso- 
lutely essential to me. Without that a 
preacher is of all men most pitiable. With 
that a preacher can do everything. It is 
only in an atmosphere of love that the 
Gospel can be understood. It is only when 
hearts touch that the kinglom of God 
comes. It is because of your sympathy 
and good will and appreciation that I 
have never grown weary in giving myself 
entirely to you. For thirty-two years I 
have had no outside interests, no other 
ambitions, no other desires, but just to 
spend and be spent for you. In our dear 
church, I have lived and moved and had 
my being. All my waking thoughts haye 
been full of you and you have held the 
center of my dreams. When I have stud- 
ied, I have studied for you; and when I 
have traveled, I have traveled for you. 
All my vacations have been lived for you. 
No other positions have ever attracted 
me, because I wanted to stay with you. I 
labored for you in season and out of sea- 
son, simply because of my love for you. 
So far as I know, I have not one enemy in 
the whole church. I am sure I have no ill 
feeling for anyone. I love you all. I have 
continually preached to you the gospel of 
love, and both you and I have lived it. 

It is often asked why I desire to with- 
draw from the pastorate when I feel so 
vigorous and look so young, when my mind 
is so active and every faculty so alert. If 
I love you and you love me, it certainly 
looks strange on the surface that the pas- 
toral bond should be severed. I want to 
put down for you on paper the three rea- 
sons which forced me into the course 
which I have pursued. I do not want 
mythical explanations to grow up, deceiy- 
ing the people who come after us. It is 
not because old age has put any of his 
marks upon me as yet. I am physically a 
young man. I have never been in better 
health than I am to-day. All of my senses 
are keen. I can hear a whisper half-way 
across the church. I can read fine print 
without glasses, and can see the features 
of the people in the west gallery and can 
tell whether they are awake or asleep. I 
can run up a good-sized hill without los- 
ing my breath and play tennis half a day 
without fatigue. My voice is still strong 


‘and full, and T still have the quick step 


of a boy. All my mental faculties are at 
their best. I have never been able to think 
so clearly as now. I can work at my desk 
for ten consecutive hours at a_ stretch 
without a trace of brain-fag. I can speak 
a discourse sixty minutes in length with- 
out forgetting a sentence. It is because I 
am so gloriously well that I want to re- 
tire. I want to go when my eye is not 
dimmed and when my natural force is not 
abated. I want you to remember me al- 
Ways as robust and strong, youthful in 
feeling and efficient in action. I want you 
to remember me as a preacher who never 
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grew old. I might possibly have stayed 
ten years longer, but the risk would have 
been great. Year by year I should have 
been going down, however slowly. After 
seventy, every man is fighting a losing bat- 
tle. It is a bitter tragedy when an aged 
minister overhears his people whisper, “He 
is not what he once was.” It is a heart- 
breaking experience to listen to a beloved 
preacher after his once beautiful voice has 
become thin and his once keen mind has 
lost its edge. It is far better, I think, that 
I should walk off the field with the stride 
of a conqueror and not wait to be hustled 
off in a wheel chair. 

My second reason for retiring is that in 
a world like this there comes a time in the 
life of every church when a new voice is 
a stimulant and a new method of approach 
is an inspiration. Every man has the de- 
fects of his qualities. No one man can 
bring out all the colors and potencies of 
the Gospels. No man, however many-sided 
or how great a genius, can get into the 
heart of every member of the congrega- 
tion; and no man, however gifted and 
versatile, can retain indefinitely the power 
to stimulate and recreate. Every preacher 
preaches his own gospel. The truth comes 
through his own personality, which has 
its sharp limitations. There is a gospel 
according to Matthew, and another one 
according to Mark, and a different one 
according to Luke, and still another one 
according to John. No one of the Evangel- 
ists alone could convey the full message 
of Christ. Here in New York City there 
was a gospel according to Joseph P. 
Thompson, and there was another gospel 
according to William M. Taylor, and there 
is another gospel according to Charles 
Edward Jefferson. The church has ab- 
sorbed these three gospels, and now it is 
ready for the fourth. What the fourth 
will be, nobody knows. We are only sure 
it will be different from the preceding 
three. 

There is a third reason which should 
not be omitted. By retiring in the full pos- 
session of my powers, I shall be able. to 
serve in various ways and in scattered 
fields a generation sorely in need of stim- 
ulus and direction. I may prolong my life 
by shifting the strain. I do not retire to 
fold my hands and meditate on things 
already done. I lay down my work in the 
Broadway Tabernacle parish only to begin 
other work under less taxing conditions 
elsewhere. It may be that by touching 
lives in other cities, and perhaps in other 
countries, I shall be able to increase the 
reach of my influence in helping to make 
the kingdoms of this world the kingdom 
of Christ. And so I end as I began, with 
words of thanksgiving. I have nothing to 
say but “I thank you”. I thank you for 
working with me, for encouraging me, for 
teaching me, for praising me, for being 
kind to me, for being generous with me, 
for inspiring me, for comforting me, for 
loving me. You have been helpers of my 
joy. You have made me what I am. Your 
goodness and merey have followed me all 
the days of my New York life and I ask 
no greater glory than to live in your hearts 
forever. 

Your affectionate and grateful pastor, 

CHARLES BE. JEFFERSON, 
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LIBERAL RELIGION TO THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Usual Sunday morning congregation (only a section of which is shown in the picture) which numbers twelve hundred persons, meets 
at the Shubert Theatre, in Minnesota’s Capital, and hears Rey. John H. Dietrich, whose name is known 
throughout the Northwest because of the regular broadcast of his sermon 
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Tagore in Moscow 


[Bie eae HE LEFT MOSCOW, Rabindranath 
Tagore gave an interview which was published 
in Izvestia. We have seen nothing like it printed 
in Russia under the Soviet. His appreciation of 
what the Government is doing for the people in edu- 
cation is heartfelt. Tagore says he comes from a 
land where millions of his fellow-countrymen are 
being denied the light that education can bring 
them. But his searching admonition for “the atti- 
tudes of mind” in the leaders in Russia is the major 
message of the Indian poet and reformer, who is 
now in this country. While the Soviet has learned 
that in extirpating all social evils one has to go to 
the root, and that this can be done only through 
education and not through police batons and mili- 
tary brow-beating, it has not learned certain con- 
tradictions of its mission. Tagore comes straight to 
the question : 

Are you doing your ideal a service [he says] by arousing 
in the minds of those under your training anger, class hatred, 
and revengefulness against those whom you consider to be your 
enemies? True, you have to fight against tremendous obstacles, 
you have to overcome ignorance and lack of sympathy, and 
even persistently virulent antagonism. But your mission is not 
restricted to your own nation or your own party; it is for the 
betterment of humanity, according to your light. 

In fulfilling this mission, the rulers in Moscow 
must recognize that they must face those in the 
world outside, whose ideas do not agree with their 
own. The peasants at home, with other ideas about 
religion, economics, and social life, are helped not 
by getting fatally angry with them, but by patiently 
teaching them and showing them where the evil 
lurks in secret. “Should you not have the same mis- 
sion to those other people who have other ideals 
than your own?” These may be mistaken ideals, 
the men who hold them misguided, but it “should 
be all the more your purpose to convert them by 
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pity and love, realizing they are as much a part 
of humanity as the peasants whom you serve”. 

Tagore proceeds to expose the folly of a hostile 
attitude. To dwell upon the evil elements in oppo- 
nents and assuming these to be inherent in their 
human nature and meriting eternal damnation will 
lead to a reaction of animosity which some day may 
destroy the Russian ideal and cause. 


You are working in a great cause, and you must be great in 
your mind [he pleads], great in your mercy, your understand- 
ing, and your patience. I feel profound admiration for the 
greatness of the things which you are trying to accomplish, 
and therefore 1 cannot help expecting for it a motive force of 
love and an environment of charitable understanding. 


What the Russian reformers thus far do not see 
in the dead centre of reality, Tagore does see, and 
it is so simple it must convince everyone. They want 
to free the masses, and by freedom make a new 
order, but they do not yet know there “must be 
disagreement where minds are allowed to be free”. 


It would be not only an uninteresting world [says Tagore], 
but a sterile world of mechanical regularity if all of our 
opinions were forcibly made alike. If you have a mission which 
includes all humanity, for the sake of that living humanity you 
must acknowledge the existence of differences of temperament 
and of opinion. Opinions are constantly changed and rechanged 
through the free circulation of intellectual forces and moral 
persuasion. Violence begets violence and blind stupidity. Free- 
dom of mind is needed for the reception of truth; terror hope- 
lessly kills it. The brute cannot subdue the brute. It is only 
the man who can do it. This is being proved every day in our 
human history. 


As he was leaving Russia, Tagore said: “For the 
sake of humanity, ... I ask you for perfection in 
serving humanity, and a broad field of freedom for 
laying its permanent foundation.” 

Thus the Indian prophet is tolerated not only, 
but revered by those he criticizes, because he him- 


self is the superb example of perfect spiritual truth 


in love, which the human heart knows for its holy 
worth. No matter how far astray Russian official 
conduct may have led it from the tried course of 
mankind, every Soviet leader will admit the way of 
life is clearly marked out by Rabindranath Tagore. 


London, Saturday Night 


LECTIONS ARE OVER, but the alcohol ques- 
tion is not settled. Gains and losses, with a con- 
tinuing good hope of the former, are recorded. We 
believe that we shall in time make this a sober and 
abstinent country, because it is good to do without 
drink, and by any system that we may devise it is 
bad to have drink. Nothing is so telling as concrete 
examples of what the liquor traffic does to curse 
people’s lives. Recently we noted the decrease of 
drunkenness in England; but lest we be taken too 
comfortably, we give another picture, composed of 
examples by visitors over there. Two ministers of 
religion write in Zion’s Herald that they went by 
taxi-cab to an “average section” of London on a 
Saturday night. The driver said there was “nothing 
to see, everything had been cleaned up since the 
war’. Here are a few of the things these men saw: 


An old woman staggered out of a saloon. She nearly fell as 
she crossed the sidewalk, then steadied herself, reached under 
her shawl and pulled out a tall brown bottle... . 

We looked in the door and saw the saloon was crowded. 
There seemed to be fully as many women as men... . 

We noticed a group of little children waiting at the entrance. 
Among them was a little girl nine years of age, tending a 
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baby in his carriage. Her parents came out so intoxicated 
ona it was necessary for the little girl to go on ahead of 

Another mother came out with a baby in her arms. 

A woman started dancing around the sidewalk. Tipsy ad- 
mirers shouted approval, and two other women started 
dancing. ... 

We found “The Globe”. They had not been in such a hurry 
to close. The saloon was well filled. Twenty or thirty men and 
women were so intoxicated they could scarcely walk. Prac- 
tically everyone carried liquor out in some form, in bottles 
and pitchers and glasses. 

Across the street was “The Royal George’. . . . We counted 
fourteen women loitering on the sidewalk and drinking, . . 4 
Many children and baby carriages were in evidence here. 

Soon after, we came upon a little girl putting forth efforts 
to help a drunken father home. 

“The Marquis of Cornwallis” was a large saloon with three 
divisions, all filled to capacity. Three little girls were standing 
outside. man came out and gave one of them a drink from 
his glass. She was about six years of age. The little girl 
turned to the others laughing and wiping her mouth with 
her sleeve. ... 

The driver took us to our hotel .. . a wild ride in a swerving 
taxi. . , . We were glad to part company with our drunken 
driver. 

This is the improved English method of liquor 
control. 


Why Is It? 


HY IS IT, if Unitarianism is such a wonder- 

ful religion, and in harmony with the trend of 
modern thought, that it does not draw as large 
crowds as other churches? The answer to this ques- 
tion, in The Inquirer of London, is as follows: 

Mere agreement with the views expressed in a church does 
not draw a congregation, though a sense of duty may cause 
some to attend. People are not attracted by the opportunity 
of being told what they already know. They are more likely 
to be drawn by something which challenges them. If, however, 
what is said consciously outrages their intelligence, they may 
be repelled; and so are they by tedious repetition of what 
they can accept. We humans love a real challenge, and when 
we are stirred to think and feel, even to the pricking of our 
consciences, the exercise is both salutary and welcome. Are 
such challenges common in our churches? 

And what is the thing that challenges? It is that 
which the preacher considers the next step. That 
makes live congregations. On every religious sub- 
ject, doctrinal, ethical, mystical, social, political, 
industrial, there is something new to be thought 
and done. Not one of them must become a subject 
of unchanging repetition or finality. If it does, it 


is not Unitarian. 


‘The New Alliance 


ELIGION to-day has much to learn from the 
new physics. We are not saying that the new 
physics hasn’t much to learn from religion; but 
this is not our theme in this discussion. First, the 
knowledge we have was not held by Newton, Dar- 
win, Wallace, and other great experimenters of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. We are 
told that what appears the solid desk of wood at 
which we are writing is solid only in appearance. 
Actually, it is composed of rapidly moving pro- 
tons and electrons with spaces between them com- 
parable to space in the stellar universe, and with 
an energy which, could it be captured and applied, 
would cause the greatest revolution in industry, 
transportation, and thinking the world has yet 
seen. Time, space, direction, gravity, thought proc- 
esses, are merely terms of convenience employed 
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to explain certain experiences. They are boundless, 
intangible things. We are not living any longer in a 
three-dimensional world, but in one of four dimen- 
sions, the fourth being that of direction or dura- 
bility. Men engaged in scientific studies generally 
agree that the uew physics is compelling entirely 
new alignments in individual fields. The theory of 
relativity, so little understood, has changed entirely 
human conception of knowledge and experience. 
Hereafter we must think of ourselves not only in 
relation to each other and phenomena in this uni- 
verse, but in relation to other universes. 

Now these changed attitudes have been vastly 
in favor of what religion has always taught; 
namely, that man’s major problem has been and 
must be explanation of his relation to invisible, 
infinite reality. Read statements by Eddington, 
Whitehead, Millikan, Mather, Lewis, even Einstein 
—they take their departure from precisely this 
premise. Says Victor F'. Lenzen, one of the younger 
scientific thinkers, of the Department of Physics 
of the University of California: “The new physics 
has become nothing more or less than a symbolic 
representation of an unknown reality. The 
possibilities for creative advances in the field of 
metaphysics have never been so promising or so 
compelling as they are now.” 

Albert Einstein, himself, cautious, noncommittal 
as he is, writing in a recent issue of The Forum, 
makes statements supporting these views. Einstein 
would probably be considered the foremost living 
scientist. His contributions have perhaps made as 
definite changes in thinking as those of Copernicus, 
Newton, or Darwin. He said: “The great interest 
which the general public manifests in the new de- 
velopment in physical science is one of the 
strongest signs of the metaphysical needs of our 
time. It shows that people have grown tired of 
materialism in the popular sense of the term. It 
shows that they find life empty and that they are 
looking toward something beyond mere personal in- 
terests. Such concerns bring into play the higher 
spiritual faculties... . . You are right in speaking 
of the moral foundation of science, but you cannot 
turn it around and speak of the scientific founda- 
tions of morality.” 

Now, the amazing fact is, these scientific men 
are not saying one thing, in this particular, that 
liberal religion has not always believed and taught. 
They are simply coming over to our position. But 
they are bringing a tremendous re-enforcement with 
them; because when a fact is proved scientifically, 
it is proved. Eddington, in his remarkable book, 
“The Nature of the Physical World”, says that 
science, now, probably has arguments enough to 
refute atheism. It also has proved the fallacy of a 
mechanistic interpretation of the universe, per- 
ceiving definite purpose. . 

Religion welcomes this new alliance. The reli- 
gious approach to the mysteries still remains the 
most majestic, the most promising. The religious 
hope is still the most reassuring. To teach and 
practice religious truth is one of the most thrilling 
undertakings life can offer, and science is finding 
it so. 
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The Art of Reading 


Reading aloud is recognized as an art, but reading to one’s own mind 
is also an art, which can be developed, as other arts, by incessant prac- 
tice. If he were to give as much attention to the cultivation of this skill as 
the musician gives to his art, the artisan with leisure and a library would 
be richer than the man whose profession or vocation leaves him no time 
to read swiftly and thoughtfully in the literature which is “the organ of 
the race mind”, and whose chief function is the fusion of nations and the 
“enfranchisement of the soul” of the individual. Reading “maketh a full 


man” 
reading. 


only when he has attained readiness with comprehension in his 
. Want of learning need keep no one low, as once it did, when 


he was a god who could but read and spell’, and learning may be had 
even outside of universities, if one but have the skill to re ead. 


—Editorial, New York Times (October 19, 1930). 


Piety and Prosperity 
ROBHRT C. DEXTER 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CAPITALISM. By Maw Weber. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

For any who doubt that religion has 
definite effects on the political or social 
order, a reading of Max Weber’s book is 
urgently recommended. The author, who 
was one of the leading German students 
of the sociology of religion, shows with 
voluminous notes and frequent documenta- 
tion the results of Calvinistic belief on the 
economic life of the Protestant countries 
of the world, particularly on England and 
America. He has adopted a thesis, as Pro- 
fessor Tawney points out in his foreword, 
which is the obverse of Tawney’s own; 
viz., that it was the philosophical beliefs 
of the religious leaders which made mod- 
ern capitalism possible. Tawney’s well- 
known contention is that capitalism came 
first and shaped religious beliefs to suit 
its heart’s desire. It is rather like trying 
to discover which came first, the hen or 
the egg, to decide between these two opin- 
ions. Weber makes a very strong case for 
his position. Very likely the answer is that 
both influences worked conjointly, one 
building on the other. 

Weber’s analysis of the otherworldli- 
ness of medieval Catholicism, which to a 
large extent has been carried over into 
German Lutheranism, and his contrast 
with the Calvinistic emphasis on life and 
work outward and visible signs of 
“predestinated election”, is instructive and 
interesting. Perhaps to an American, 
Weber’s comments on Benjamin Franklin 
as the intellectual high priest of the new 
gospel of avarice is the most interesting. 
Weber says that, according to Franklin, 
“man is dominated by the making of 
money, acquisition is the ultimate purpose 
of life’, and the fundamental text on 
which this philosophy is based is, “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings.” Greed for gold, 
Weber points out, is not a new thing in 
the world and is not confined to countries 
where Calvinism has been supreme, but 
the making of greed a gospel is essen- 


as 


tially a result of Calvinism. There is no 
question that Weber has here put his 
finger on what is one of the fundamental 
forces in the present social order. 

The book is so compact and so full of 
meat that it is difficult to review it ade- 
quately. It is not written for the easy 
thinker or the mystic, but for those who 
are willing to work as they read. It is, 
however, an exceedingly valuable contri- 
bution toward an understanding of the 
influence of religion in the world, and es- 
pecially does it present an explanation, 
even if a somewhat one-sided one, of our 
present social and economic order. 

The translation by Professor Parsons 
is thoroughly adequate, and the notes give 
a basis for the author’s generalizations. 
The concluding remarks are especially en- 
lightening. Capitalism, Weber says, was 
based on a religious philosophy of esceti- 
cism in the world, and within that frame, 
or cage, as he ealls it, was built up the 
whole structure of the modern industrial 
order. The organism thus developed has 
by this time freed itself from the restric- 
tions of the theological imperative, but 
we still have the organism itself. Weber 
says that it is these ideals freed from their 
religious basis which now “. . . determine 
the lives of all the individuals who are 
born into this mechanism”. As a result 
of this point of view, the broader aspects 
of life to which the Renaissance gave 
birth have been effaced from the picture 
and “the ideal of duty in one’s calling 
prowls about in our lives like the ghost 
of dead religious beliefs’. While there 
was at the beginning a relationship be- 
tween work and acquisition and certain 
spiritual and cultural values, that rela- 
tionship no longer exists. It is indeed a 
damning picture which is presented. That 
there is a need for a “great rebirth of 
old ideas and ideals” if we are to escape 
the “mechanized petrifaction” which Prot- 
estant asceticism has developed, there is 
ng question. That this rebirth will come 
from inside of Calvinistically-determined 
Protestantism is doubtful. 

We sometimes think of the ideal re- 
ligious life as one of joy and happiness. 
Protestantism in England and America 
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has on the whole given us the reverse. 
The challenge to organized religion lies in 
its ability to reshape its philosophy so 
that once more we may live in a world 
free of ascetic compulsion and in which 
the narrow thinking of John Calvin and 
Ben Franklin shall be superseded by the 
more wholesome attitude of the ancient 
Greeks and the carefree Nazarene. 


Forsytes of Yesterday 

On Forsyts ’CHANGR. By John Galsworthy. 
New York: Oharles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

The appearance of a new Galsworthy 
book is a literary event of real importance. 
Whatever the greatest British novelist of 
our generation produces has more than 
passing interest. His latest volume will 
add to a reputation already secure. For 
many reasons, it stands head and shoulders 
above the ordinary run of contemporary 
fiction. When The Modern Comedy was 
published, many a reader turned its final 
page with a sigh of genuine regret. Tak- 
ing leave of the Forsyte family was like 
parting with old friends. Evidently, their 
creator felt the same way. He had been 
writing about them for more than twenty 
years, during which time they had become 
so deeply ingrained in his thinking, so 
thoroughly a part of himself, that separa- 
tion proved impossible. Hence these nine- 
teen stories of various members of the 
immortal clan, designed to fill in sundry 
chinks remaining in the saga, to make it 
more than ever a competed whole. In his 
brief Foreword, Mr. Galsworthy says: 
“These footnotes do really, I think, help 
to fill in and round out the chronicles of 
the Forsyte family. They have all been 
written since Swan Song was finished, but 
in place they come between the Saga and 
the Comedy, for without the Saga they 
would not be understood, and they are 
over before the Comedy begins.” And what 
stories they are, in content little more than 
brief sketches, but works of art, every 
one! We challenge anybody to read them 
without growing delight and admiration. 
In them, we have Mr. Galsworthy at his 
best. Not one but reveals the qualities 
which have made him famous. For in 
these tales not only do we meet again many 
an old friend—Swithin, Timothy, Aunt 
Ann, Nicholas, even Soames himself—but 
on these pages Victorian England comes 
alive in a manner almost miraculous. 
Seldom, if ever, has the atmosphere of any 
period been more suecessfully, more 
vividly, reproduced. At the same time, 
these stories deal with those elemental 
phases of human experience which obtain 
in every period—jealousy, domestic tyr- 
anny, love, pride, patriotism, passion. 
Written in juicy, sinewy English, imagina- 
tive, often poetic, they constitute genuine 
literature. No lover of good reading can 
fail to find them charming, and wholly 
delightful. A. RB. H. 


America and Religion 
Tae ReLicious BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
CuLture, By Thomas Cuming Hall. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $4.00. 
The author is professor of English and 
American History and Culture at the 
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University of Gottingen. He writes with 


a wide knowledge of both, the Continental 
and the English inheritance from the 
Protestant Reformation, as well as of 
the broad movements of American history. 
The book is full of information, and in- 
eludes not only a study of the religious 
influences of earlier days, but the more 
recent developments in this country of 
Roman Catholicism, Continental European 
types of Protestantism, and movements 
like Mormonism and Christian Science. 
Even though he leaves the impression that 
on the whole the influence of religion up- 
on American culture has been rather 
slight, the book is well worth reading 
as a study of the evolution of our religious 
life and of the interaction of one group 
upon another. 

Many of his readers will, indeed, feel 
that religion in America has more clearly 
affected culture than he seems disposed 
to admit. To take the concrete case of 
Unitarianism, to which his references are 
few but not unsympathetic, some of us 
would be disposed to argue for a more 
intimate connection between its rise and 
the contemporary flowering of the “New 
England Renascence”, His statement that 
“the work of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
-.. can hardly be claimed by any dis- 
tinctly marked religious body of thought” 
is, at least, open to serious question. The 
most interesting thesis which he advances 
is that the great bulk of American 
Protestantism is to be traced directly to 
the movement initiated by Wryclif and 
his Lollard preachers as the religious ex- 
pression of the lower and oppressed classes 
in England. His account of the Lollard 
movement is interesting and the evidence 
which he produces of its underground ex; 
istence during long years of persecution 
is convincing. It was this stream of 
thought, the religion of the dispossessed 


‘layman in opposition to ecclesiasticism 


with its emphasis on authority, which, he 
claims, was brought to America by a large 
proportion of the early emigrants to the 
colonies. He calls this stream of thought 
‘Dissent’, whether in England or America, 
though admitting in one place that, “prop- 
erly speaking, there is no Dissent in 
America”, because there is no state church. 
The term, though convenient for his pur- 
poses, is an unfortunate one because of 
its associations. 

_ Dr. Hall’s definition of Puritanism al- 
so is narrower than that of most writers. 
He seeks to limit Puritanism to a rather 
small group within the Church of England 
and among the early leaders in New Eng- 
land, claiming that most of the so-called 
Puritans even in Massachusetts repre- 
sented Dissent rather than Puritanism, 
strictly defined. Of course the Puritan 
movement in Hngland became a blend of 
various elements, and it seems to be every- 
one’s privilege to define Puritanism as 
he pleases, but most of us use it with a 
good deal more inclusive connotation than 
does Professor Hall. It would seem. prob- 
able that the “Seekers”, and kindred 
groups arising in the early seventeenth 
century in England, were more legiti- 
mately to be traced back to the Lollards 


_ than were the early settlers of New Eng- 


land, who were more largely of the gen- 
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‘uine Puritan type, whether viewed from 


the economic or from the religious point 
of view. 

* However one may disagree with the 
author’s definitions, and question his em- 
phasis on this point or that, he has done 
a notable piece of work in making clear 
the profound and lasting influence of Wy- 
clif upon the religious and social thought 
and life of many generations of English 
and American Protestants. His book will 
lead many people to a much better under- 
standing not only of the sources of their 
own beliefs, but also the tangled skein of 
religious thought in America to-day. 

H. W. F. 


Scholarly Study 


THE DoNNn TraApiITION: A STUDY IN ENG- 
LISH POETRY FROM DONNE TO THE DEATH OF 
CrowLey. By George Williamson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $3.00. 

This is, of course, a book for the elect. 
They will surely elect it, though it can- 
not be called a soft course. If it leads 
the reader who does not know Donne to 
get acquainted with him, and to see that 
his influence in George Herbert : and 
Vaughan, and the rest of the so-called 
“metaphysical poets”, modifies Edmund 
Gosse’s opinion that his influence on Eng- 
lish poetry was mostly malign, the erudite 
and technical parts of the book will not 
involve too great a cost. To be ignorant 
of a poet who, as the author says, de- 
serves to stand next to Shakespeare, and 
who was of the virile sort, like Brown- 
ing, is to be sent back to one’s books, even 
though our author warns us that the 
quality in Donne which most appalls a 
lazy mind is his difficulty. No one wants 
to remain under such an excuse, and the 
hesitating mind will find frequent reward 
for fidelity. His marriage to Anne More, 
and consequent poverty, interests us; for 
it drew from him the laconic summary, 
“Jobn Donne, Anne Donne, Un-donne”, 
and made him not undone but more Donne 
than ever! We wish we could know of 
the lines, 

I have done one braver thing 
Than all the worthies did; 
And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is to keep that hid, 
what it was, but it is enough that it cer- 
tainly was. To read 
Sweetest Love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
is to feel an avidity. which Professor 
Williamson’s scholarly study will feed. 
J. W. Dz. 


Teaching Religion 

How SHaLtt I LEARN TO TEACH RELIGION? 
By Blanche Carrier. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, $1.50. 

TRACHING WirHouT TexTBoooKs. Bdited by 
Frances W. Danielson and Jeanette B, Perkins, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $2.00 

These two books are signs of the times. 
We are changing from a book-, or content- 
centered, curriculum to a child-centered 
one. This is proving to be a most 
vivifying change. Miss Carrier’s book is 
an exceedingly valuable exposition of the 
whole matter. The setting up of a philos- 
ophy of life for a child “must begin at the 


883 
points where his philosophy is being 
formed, namely, his experiences”. The 


author definitely abandons the Herbartian 
theories and ranges herself with Dewey 
and Thorndike in the thought that the 
best learning comes by doing. There are 
yaluable chapters on handwork, discus- 
sion, memory work, and worship. The 
chapter on worship alone is worth more 
than any other discussion we have seen. 
This book should be added at once to 
eyery church school library. 

The book by Danielson and Perkins is 
filed with illustrations of experience 
teaching drawn from many sources. Dr. 
Adelaide T. Case, Miss Edna Acheson, 
Miss C. C. Jones, Miss Jessie E. Moore, 
Miss Wilhelmina Stooker, and the editors 
all contribute. There are situations fitted 
for the nursery, kindergarten, primary, 
and junior groups. If you want to know 
something of the technique of this new 
way of teaching, this is a book for you. 

E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


A CHARACTER BOOK FoR THE FouRTH GRADY. 
By Curtis Gentry. Boston: D. 0. Heath and 
Company. Also similar books for the Fifth 
and Sisth Grades. 

At last we are getting materials for 
character education in the secular schools. 
These three little books set forth a body 
of moral truth on which most people will 
be agreed, no matter what their religious 
affiliations. Each book has thirty-five les- 
sons, and each lesson has some character 
activity to set the children at work. 
“Learning by doing” is the motto which 
governs. Homes and church schools might 
well use these valuable manuals, which 
set forth moral values in an understand- 
able way. E. F. 


DOLLARATURE, OR THE DruG-Storm Book. By 
Ellis Parker Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Fifty cents. A well-known American humor- 
ist makes a good-natured jab at the recent drop 
of prices in the novel market. Really funny. 


THIS BELIEVING WorLD. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
You can now buy this admirable work for a 
dollar. Substantially bound, well printed, with 
all the illustrations and maps of the original 
edition. Worth having. 


Oup Boston (ENGLAND). By M. R. Lambert, 
M.A., and R. Walker, M.A. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. A full account of the 
English Boston, its history, antiquities, and 
present objeets of interest. Both the traveler 
and the antiquarian will find it illuminating. 
The text is enriched by many pencil drawings. 


Books Received 


Tre LESSON RounD TaBLeE, 1931. Edited by 
Richard D. Dodge. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 
$1.25. 

Tur Bronze Bui. By Charley Grapewin. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1.75. 

THe War Cry or THE Sroux. By Eddy E. 
B'llberg. Boston : Christopher Publishing House. 
$1.75. 

Tue Porson Orcuip. By Marie de s. Cana- 
varro. Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 
$2.00. 

Grey Maipen: THe Story or A Swoup 
TuroucnH THe Acres. By Arthur D. Howden- 
Smith, Illustrated by Henry Pitz. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50. 
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Grandmother Tippytoes Makes a Discovery 


EVA L. HUGHES 


Grandmother Tippytoes came out of 
her snug little house in the big oak tree 
and waved good-morning to some other 
red squirrels who were having breakfast 
in a near-by maple. Then she sat down on 
the front porch to shell nuts. 

“Oh, ho, hum!” she yawned, covering 
her mouth delicately with her tiny paw. 
“This would be such a nice day for a 
journey. Such a wonderful day for a 
journey !” And she moved farther out to 
enjoy a patch of sunshine that seemed 
to be making a bright little spot just for 
her. 

“What's this I hear about a journey?” 
exclaimed Fleetfoot, the Gray Squirrel, 
as he leaped nimbly over a branch and 
setttled down beside her. “Grandmother 
Tippytoes, do you mean to tell me that at 
your age you want to go gallivanting over 
the world? I’m surprised at you!” And 
he laughed with a gay little tinkle. 

Grandmother Tippytoes chuckled, too, 
but she really meant what she said. 
“Don’t you poke fun at me, Fleetfoot!” 
she pleaded. “I surely do long to take a 
journey. You see, when the children were 
small and there was so much work to do, 
I found very little time to go anywhere, 
and often I got so tired seeing the same 
things day after day that I used just to 
close my eyes and pretend I was far, far 
away.” 

Fleetfoot reached over and patted her 
soft little paw. “That’s the way with a 
good many of us, Grandmother’, he said. 
“Tf we didn’t make believe sometimes, we 
just couldn’t stand it.” And he curled 
his beautiful tail up over his back and 
sat there thinking a long, long time. 

“Yes, indeed!’ Grandmother Tippy- 
toes murmured. “But now that the chil- 
dren are grown up and I am all alone, I 
should like to see the things I have always 
dreamed about.’ And the wind rocked her 
gently back and forth on her comfortable 
branch. 

“Ts there any place in particular that 
you'd like to visit, or something that you’d 
specially like to see?’ Fleetfoot asked, 
reaching over and helping himself to a 
nut. 

Grandmother Tippytoes sat very still 
for a while, and her eyes had a far-away 
look in them just as if she were some 
place else and not in the big oak tree at 
all. 

“Yes”, she answered presently. “There 
is something that I'd specially like to see; 
but I suppose it is very far away and, 
anyhow, I can’t tell you about it because 
I know you would think it was very silly. 
It is something that I have never men- 
tioned to a living soul, except to Grand- 
father.” 

“IT wouldn't think it was silly at all, 
Grandmother Tippytoes”, Fleetfoot  re- 
plied. “I’m very sure it is something quite 


sensible, and if you’d tell me about it I 
might be able to help you.” 

“Well, then”, said Grandmother Tippy- 
toes, moving a trifle closer and speaking 
in a soft little voice, ‘I’ve always had a 
great desire to go and see the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world’. And she peered 
anxiously at him to see what he thought 
of such a wild wish. But Fleetfoot said 
never a word. 

“Seems to me”, Grandmother Tippytoes 
went on, fanning herself with an oak-leaf, 
“as if IT might take a little journey now 
and try to find it. Perhaps it isn’t too 
dreadfully far away.” And she heayed a 
gentle little sigh. 

“Do you know what it is?’ asked Fleet- 
foot. 

“No’’, she replied. ‘But I’m almost sure 
I’d know it when I saw it.” 

“The most beautiful thing in the world !” 
murmure1 Fleetfoot softly to himself as 
Grandmother Tippytoes sat very still, her 
tiny paws clasped tightly together. 

Then he cleared his throat, for his voice, 
somehow, seemed to be a wee bit husky just 
then, and he said with a happy grin: “I 
may be wrong, Grandmother Tippytoes, 
but I have a huneh that I know what 
that most beautiful thing is. And I be- 
lieve I could take you to it.” 

“Oh, could you?’ she eried, springing 
up and sending a shower of nutshells to 
the ground. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that be wonderful ! 
But do you think you can get away? Who 
would carry the squirrels’ mail when their 
little gray postman is gone? And. I’m 
afraid it would be too much trouble.” 

“No tronble at all’, said Fleetfoot. “I 
was thinking of starting on my vacation 
to-morrow, anyway, and as I have no 
particular place in view, I’d just as soon 
go along with you as not.” 

Before he left the big oak that night, 
all their plans were made and it was a 
joyous Grandmother Tippytoes who 
hurried down the tree next morning to 
meet Fleetfoot as he was coming up. 

“All ready?’ he called cheerily. 

“All ready!” she answered. “And how 
happy I um to be starting out to find 
the most beautiful thing in the world! 
But do you really think we’ll find it, Fleet- 
foot?” 

“I’m very sure of it’, he replied. “I 
don’t see how we could miss it.” 

Grandmother Tippytoes stopped when 
they reacied the foot of the tree, and 
looked all around, up at her wee home 
end down on the ground where the acorns 
were lLegipning to drop. “It is such a 
pretty vluce, Fleetfoot”’, she said, “and 
how swect the air is around here!” 

All her sons and daughters and grand- 
children were there to say farewell, and 
the birds had gathered to chirp good-bye 
and wish them a pleasant journey. Chatty 
Chipmunk told her not to worry about 
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anything, that she'd look after the house: 
and so they started joyfully forth, Grand- 
mother Tippytoes waving her tail as long 
as she ecnld see any of her friends. 

Off through the sweet green woods 
they scampered, Fleetfoot measuring his 
steps to suit Grandmother's, for of course 
she couldn’t travel as fast as he could. 

They were very happy at first, skipping 
along anc chattering gayly, but as they 
went farther and farther Grandmother 
Tippytoes kept stopping every little while 
te look around. “I really think, Fleetfoot”, 
she said, as they rested on a fence rail and 
had a umeh of dried berries, “that our 
forest is much nicer than this one. Seems 
as if the trees at home are taller and 
more fheautifully shaped. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

“There's no doubt about it’, Fleetfoot 
replied. ‘There just couldn’t be any woods 
as lovely as ours. But come, we must be 
going!” 

It was late afternoon when they stopped 
again to rest and to nibble at a bit of 
thorn-apple. The air was sweet ‘with 
the smell of ferns and drying leaves, and 
the hermit thrush was having vesper sery- 
ices all by himself. 

Fleetfoct thought he never had heard 
anything so beautiful. But Grandmother 
Tippytoes shrugged her shoulders when he 
had finished, and said, ‘There’s much more 
melody in the voice of Mrs. Bluejay, who 
is my next-door neighbor in the oak-tree.” 

Fleetfoot smiled and said nothing. 

On they went until they came to a grove 


An Old Saw Reset 
The man who knows, and knows he 
knows, 
To him your homage bring; 
He wields the power that waits and 
wins, 
And he is rightful king. 


Let him who does not know, and knows 
He does not know, be classed 

As heir of all things everywhere, 
For he will know at last. 


But whosoever does not know, 
And, here in life’s great school, 
Knows not he does not know, is doomed 
To live and die a fool. 
—Samuel Valentine Cole. 


Sentence Sermon 


Behold, I 
knock.—Rev. 


stand at the door and 
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where the hickory nuts lay thick on the 
ground. Grandmother Tippytoes was very 
hungry, but after taking a tiny nibble at 
a great big fat one, she dropped it. “They 
have a hitter taste”, she said. ‘“They’re 
not at all like the kind we have back 
home.” ‘Then she sat in a tree and was 
very quiet for a long time. 

After awhile she said wistfully, ‘“Mleet- 
foot, when are we going to find the most 
beautiful thing in the world?” 

“Very sovun, now”, he answered quietly. 

“Well, don’t you think”, she quavered, 
“that we might go back and start out 
another day? I believe that I left my 
back door nnlocked!” And a tear splashed 
down on her little soft bosom. 


Fleetfoot went over and sat down 
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beside hex. “In just a little while you'll be 
there, Grandmother’, he comforted her. 
“You wouldn't want to give up the quest 
now, would you?” 

“Not if you’re sure everything is all 
right at home’, she said. “But it seems 
as if we have been gone a dreadfully long 
time.” 

“We haven't, though, you see’, answered 
Fleetfoot. “And anyhow, Chatty Chipmunk 
said she would look after things; so 
there’s nothing to worry about.” 

It seemed hours to Grandmother, how- 
eyer, before they stopped again. But this 
time Fleetfoot said: ‘“We’re almost there. 
And I want you to let me blindfold you for 
just a minute, because I don’t want you 
to see the most beautiful thing in the 
world until we get close to it.” 

“Oh, of course!” she answered. “But 
let’s hurry, so we can start back.” 

All in a flutter she allowed him to tie 
a tiny handkerchief over her eyes. Then 
he led he: a few steps and stopped. 

‘“Basy there, Grandmother Tippytoes”, 
he cautioned, as he started to untie the 
handkerchief. ‘Now—look !” 

And when Grandmother Tippytoes 
opened her eyes, she knew indeed that 
she had found the most beautiful thing 
in the world—for there she stood, right 
in front of her own wee home, with the 
faces of her loved ones smiling down 
at her! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Peter Catt 
(A True Story) 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 


When Veter first arrived in our neigh- 
borhood, people exclaimed: “What a nice 
big cat! Where did he come from?” 
“Yes, isn’t he?” somebody would reply, 
always as proudly as if Peter were his 
individual property. ‘““He belongs to Dave 
Wright, and followed his threshing-ma- 
chine outfit when it came along this fall.” 

Then there would be pats and strokes 
for Peter and praise for his being such a 
good mouser. 

It was actually true. The Wrights did 
their own threshing first that year, and 
Peter found out there were plenty of mice 
to be had without the bother of hunting 
them if he just stuck around and looked 
sharp when they tumbled out as the oat 
sheayes were tossed down. So, when later 
his master moved the machine up the 
road to a neighbor’s farm, Peter went, 
too. As often as the machine moved along 
he followed, plodding placidly behind or 
sleeping curled” up on the driver’s seat. 

One day the farms fell behind and 
clusters of small suburban houses came 
in view. Peter’s master was going to cross 
the bridge and pass through the city to 
the farms on the opposite side of the 
river. Peter Catt decided not to go. He 
saw at once in the grain warehouse of 
the corner store a choice and permanent 
hunting ground. There he moused indus- 
triously by night, and by day he called 

t, getting acquainted. His habit was 
walk into any door that stood open 
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and make himself thoroughly at home. 
The neatest, cleanest, fussiest housewife 
in the community would be quite as likely 
as not to go upstairs and find him asleep 
on the bedspread of her best bed. Or 
the pensioned railway man, who lived by 
himself in a small house with a wonderful 
garden, would often come in from work- 
ing among the flowers and find Peter 
lying beside the stove. We ourselves came 
upon him cosily curled up in the hammock 
on the porch. As I have told you, he was 
a large cat, gray (just plain, all-over, ele- 
phant-gray, and no tiger stripes), with 
the yellowest eyes I ever saw; but his 
greatest charm lay in his ingratiating 
ways and in his calm demeanor, which 
lent an air of domesticity to any room. 
Nobody ever threw him out. He had the 
run of the neighborhood and made many 
friends, who looked for him regularly and 
considered it an honor when he paid a 
morning call. 

We were delighted when he at length 
chose to come to our house to stay. He 


te 


Indian Summer 
MARJORIE DILLON 


These dreamy Indian summer days 
The hills are blue with magic haze; 
Where once the corn waved banners gay, 
Mysterious wigwams stand to-day. — 


Chrysanthemums and dahlias proud. 
Await the cold with heads unbowed; 
Like dusky princesses they glow, 

All fearless of the frost and snow. 


The woodlands stand in colors gay 
Like Indian chiefs in fine array; 
And, over all, the magic haze 

Of Indian summer softly plays. 


be 


spent his days with us, though the store 
was still his real headquarters. The pro- 
prietor bought a small bottle of cream 
for him when the milkman passed at nine 
o’clock—and don’t tell me if you feed cats 
they won’t catch mice! 

He remained at the store less and less, 
however, until our home was really his. 
He stili went down daily; walked up 
and down the counters or investigated the 
boxes piled on the floor, giving his friends 
who happened to be there at the time a 
chance to stroke and admire him. Occa- 
sionally somebody lifted him on the scales 
and gasped in amazement: “Nearly four- 
teen pounds! Peter Catt, you ought to 
reduce!” But the big fellow never did. 
Perhaps in his wisdom he realized that 
fat folk are happy and full of good 
nature and that this is worth more than 
a slim figure. To all such suggestions 
he merely purred his loud, smooth, regular 
clockwork best, and continued to take a 
hearty meal whenever and wherever 
offered. 

Peter walked about with such dignity 
that children seldom presumed to pull 
his tail, although out of curiosity they 
might examine his whiskers or his ears. 
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This he permitted with an air of benign 
placidity. But not often did he visit the 
houses where small folk lived. Like most 
eats, he preferred grown people. It takes 
a dog really to delight in the company 
of youngsters. 

Peter Catt was the nicest of his kind 
we ever had, and our memory keeps him 
in a special niche. 

[All rights reserved] 


Telephone Vocabularies 


In London, when you pick up the tele- 
phone receiver, the answering operator 
says, “Are you there?’ In Paris, she says, 
“J’écoute”; in Berlin, “Bitte, Nummer’; 
in China, “Day huey bin sheah?’ In Lon- 
don, thé operator is a “telephonist”; in 
Paris, she is ‘“mademoiselle’; Berlin calls 
her “operator”, as we do; and in China, 
the proper term is “Din wax sin gay sum”, 
which means “someone who takes care of 
connecting’. 


Clamshell Solariums 


Since it has been discovered that the 
translucent underside of the clam’s shell 
freely admits the ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays of sunlight, solariums, roofs, green- 
houses, and porches are now being con- 
structed of clamshells. Sheltering canopies 
for the baby’s sun bath are _ being 
made, allowing full exposure to the health- 
giving ultra-violet rays, without the dan- 
ger and discomfort of exposure to wind. 
The clamshell material is unshatterable, 
and, though stronger than glass, not more 
expensive. 


Butterfly-Wing Photography 

Austin Clark of the National Museum 
has discovered that butterfly wings give 
off something, either invisible light waves 
or a gas, that enables them to photograph 
themselves in the dark, and he is now 
experimenting to find out what the emana- 
tion is. Mounting the wings on paper, 
which was then put in the bottom of a 
plate box to give a flat surface, he placed 
on it a fresh plate, emulsion-side down, 
with light excluded, and laid the whole 
away for a week. When taken out, the 
plate had a clear picture of the wings, 
except that on the print black areas came 
out white. and white patches, black. Wings 
taken from butterflies which had been 
dead for thirty years were put to the 
same tests, and likewise took their own 
pictures, though not so clearly. 


Autumn’s Here 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Autumn’s here and summer’s over! 
Homeward hurries every rover, 
From the country, hills, or sea, 
Bubbling with vacation glee. 


Gypsy feet must cease their straying; 
Pipes of autumn they’re obeying. 
Schooltime’s here and work’s begun; 
Heed the summons, play is done! 


Harvest days are golden, restful; 
Winter days, all crisp and zestful. 
Time is sped by work and cheer; 
Soon you're singing, ‘‘SSummer’s here!” 
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Liberals in Iowa Hear of Life and Youth 
At their Annual Meeting, Cedar Rapids 


HAT perennial problem of the older gen- 

eration—youth—was the subject to 
which the fifty-third annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association meeting at 
Cedar Rapids, October 13-15, devoted most 
of its attention. The conference re-elected 
as president R. K. Beatty of Davenport. 

Prof. L. E. Garwood of the department 
of sociology at Coe College spoke on ‘Has 
the Family a Future?’ Writers have pre- 
dicted that fifty years from now no man 
will marry; others have written of war- 
fare in the home. Many former interests 
of the family have been transferred, Pro- 
tection has been taken over by the police ; 
education by the schools; other functions 
by the delicatessen and the laundry; reli- 
gion to the church. Professor Garwood 
said that eliminating drudgery from the 
home was advantageous if religion was 
not eliminated at the same time; for it 
would enable the home to perform “that 
desirable function of leading humankind 
to affection”. Human sympathy, loyalty, 
and devotion—of which youth stands in 
such need—are best fostered, he said, in 
little primary groups such as the home. 

Harry Terrell of Mount Vernon, former 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, announced that the young 
people he has had occasion to observe 
are in revolt against the type of environ- 
ment that the older folk are trying to 
ereate for them. 

“Children have no respect for their 
elders”, commented one member of the 
audience. “They -unearthed a tablet in 

3abylon that said children had no re- 
spect for their elders’, remarked Rey, 
Arthur L. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., 
who was presiding. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Tll., declared 
in the final address of the conference that 
the chureh needed to be enlivened in order 
to attract young people to it. He decried 
the old-fashioned controversies in religion. 
Liberal preachers should grasp the modern 
opportunity of teaching youth how to be 
good “without becoming too involved in 
intellectual difficulties”. 

We have given the devil all the good 
psychology. Dr. Bradley contrasted the gay 
and glittering motion-picture theater with 
the solemn, hushed, and serious church. 
“We must have more life and light in the 
church”, he said. 

Other addresses were delivered by Rey. 
Laura B. Galer of the Mt. Pleasant Uni- 
versalist Church, whose subject was “Pos- 
sible Religious Texts’; Rev. Oswald E. 
Helsing of the Humboldt Unitarian Church, 
who spoke on “Local Extension Missions” ; 
M. L. Townsend of the State Historical 
Society, who told of “The Romance of the 
Early Years” of Iowa; and Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees of Boston, Mass., President of the 
General Alliance, who, in speaking of 
international Alliance work, said that she 
was more concerned about the older gen- 
eration than the younger one. 

Rev. Laurance R. Plank of Omaha, Neb., 
preached the conference sermon on 
“Humanism, Theism, and a Third Way”. 


“Life is energy—sweeping, seething, cosmic 
energy”, he said. “Life is the theme of a 
harmony within ourselves of all the ele- 
ments of the universe in which we find 
our sense of strength and peace. Theism 
has risen out of the despair of the world, 
which caused men to dream of a super- 
natural world to bring light. It developed 
many wonderful qualities in men. Human- 
ists claim the idea of supernatural assist- 
ance is a dead weight for men to carry— 
humanity is responsible for its own des- 
tiny. They find a thrill is dismissing the 
old concepts of God. But both humanism 
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and theism are too much intellectual, ask- 
ing, What do you believe? instead of 
What have you experienced? Both show 
a disposition to argue and debate, and a 
lack of artistic feeling. 

“The solution lies not in the battle be- 
tween the two schools, but in a belief that 
recognizes man and also the mystery of 
life—the power that controls the winds 
that swept the earth before man was and 
will continue long after he is gone. Natu- 
ralism is the third way.” 

Besides Mr. Beatty, other officers elected 
were Scott M. Hallman of Cedar Rapids, 
vice-president; Mrs. H. L. Huebotter of 
Davenport, Prof. Sherman M. Woodward 
of Iowa City, and Mrs. J. R. Hanna of 
Des Moines, trustees. 

OswaLp BE. HEerLsrne. 


Unitarian Wins Commendation for Work 
As Teacher in Sandwich Summer School 


HE kindergarten department taught by 

Miss A. Frances Clarke, a member of 
the Worcester, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
was one of the most successful in the com- 
munity vacation schools conducted last 
summer in Sandwich, Mass., by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, according 
to the report of Rev. John M. Trout, ex- 
tension secretary of the Federation. Miss 
Clarke’s department was aided by con- 
tributions from the American Unitarian 
Association, the First Congregational 
Society of New. Bedford, and the First 
Parish of Plymouth. The primary and 
junior departments were aided by other 
denominations. 

Miss Clarke, who is a_ kindergarten 
teacher in the Worcester public schools, 
won the enthusiasm and co-operation of 
the parents from the beginning, the re- 
port says. Many of them became her ardent 


helpers in the conduct of the school. The 
month’s program centered in nature 
studies, with careful observation by the 
little folk of birds, plants, animals, winds, 
and seas. The religious approach and the 
suggestion of the religious attitude were 
present always. Frequent exploring ex- 
peditions were made to fish and bird hatch- 
eries in the vicinity, and to near-by farms 
for contact with domestic animals. One day 
Was spent in the State Forest. 

As a closing program, the children re- 
presented in song, rhythm, conversation, 
and pantomime, the care of a garden from 
seed-sowing to harvest. Gardeners, robins. 
bees, and butterflies played their part. 
Paper costumes were prepared by the 
children and their mothers under Miss 
Clarke’s direction. 

Twenty-eight children were enrolled, 
with a high average attendance. 


MISS A, FRANCES CLARKE INTERPRETS THE RELIGION OF NATURE 


! 
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Civic Service Completes Hingham 
oie * Meeting-House Dedication 


AN AUDIENCE which occupied every 
£\ available seat on the floor and gallery 
attended the historical and civic service 
Sunday evening, October 19, the final ses- 
sion in the dedication of the restored meet- 
ing-house of the First Parish, Hingham, 
Mass., the oldest church building in contin- 
uous use in America. Leverett Saltonstall, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives-and a: descendant of the 
early legislators of the colony, represented 
Governor Allen. The address, by Dr. 
Charles BE. Park of the First Church of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was one of the finest of the 
whole series of meetings and set the note 
for the service. 

‘Large numbers of invited guests gath- 
ered in the parish house before the service. 


_ These included officers of ancestral so- 


cieties, veterans’ organizations and auxili- 
aries of the Army and Navy, historical so- 
cieties of different towns, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and other bodies. These, with 
the speakers and other _ participants, 
formed a procession, which, headed by 
Colonel Frederic G. Bauer as marshal, en- 
tered the meeting-house, where seats had 
been reserved for them in the center of 
the auditorium. 

Rey. J. Harry Hooper, minister of the 
church, conducted the service, and Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of the First Parish of 
Dorchester, Mass., offered the prayer, The 
meeting-house, with the rays of the late 
afternoon sun streaming in at the windows, 
was at its best, while the single memorial 
wreath hung on the front of the pulpit 
emphasized the pleasing simplicity of the 
decorations. 

Dr. Park, taking the phrase from the 
Psalms, “strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary”, dwelt upon the unique 
architectural and archeological values of 
the meeting-house. This building, he said, 
“is a refutation of the libel that the early 
Puritans had no love of the beautiful’. 


- His address was very largely an attempt 


to correct many of the current misappre- 
hensions held concerning the first settlers 
of New England. 

._ Despairing of their efforts to purify the 
English Chureh, the Puritans came to 
these shores, he said, “with the one pur- 
pose of setting up a Bible Commonwealth, 
and their every effort was to preserve this 
form of government’. They secured the 
best educated men they could for their 
clergy, in order that these might interpret 
the Scriptures for them. They had sacri- 
ficed much to establish this New Eng- 
land settlement and they were determined 
to allow nothing to threaten its success. 

In order to be citizens, they had to be 
church members and attend services regu- 

arly. Departures from the moral code 
were punished severely, with the rights 
of citizenship being taken away. It would 
be better, said Dr. Park, if we in our day 
were more strict in our qualifications for 
citizenship. 

“The Puritans were obliged to be strict 
in the matter of citizenship for the preser- 


vation of their form of life, for they 
were far outnumbered by the diverse 
elements who were not Puritans. We must 
read their treatment of Roger Williams, 
Anne Hutchinson, the Quakers, and others 
in the light of this fact. Their action 
against these offenders was identical with 
that of the United States Government 
against Eugene V. Debs during the war. 
Mr. Saltonstall brought the greetings 
of the Governor and congratulated the 
chureh that the two-hundred-year-old ceil- 
ing had been removed and the famous 
roof timbers now stood revealed in all of 
their beauty and interest. He spoke of the 
close connection of town and parish in the 
old days and of the fact that then the 
meeting-house also served as town hall. 
The first dedication service took place 
Sunday morning, October 5, when four of 
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the five living ministers who have served 
the church participated in the service. 
These ministers were Dr. John W. Day of 
Kennebunk, Maine; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rey. Houghton Page of Green- 
feld, Mass., and Mr. Hooper. Dr. Edward 
A. Horton of Boston, who served the par- 
ish from 1877 to 1880, was unable to be 
present. The church has had only twelve 
ministers during a combined term of nearly 
three hundred years. 

The second service was held Sunday af- 
ternoon, October 12. It opened with an aca- 
demic procession, in which were ministers 
of many denominations and distinguished 
guests. Dr. Cornish delivered the principal 
address, Other speakers were Dr. Vaughan 
Dabney,, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, representing the 
Congregationalists; Henry H. Perry of 
Dover, N.H., representing the Society of 
Friends, and President John A. Cousens 
of Tufts College, who represented the 
Universalists. 


Unitarian Churches Need Fighting Spirit, 
Says Rey. F. M. Eliot at Alliance Meeting 


ce O you stand by the banner of reli- 
gion?” was the challenge sent out at 
the closing session of the New England 
Associate Alliance held with the branch 
Alliances at the Leominster (Mass.) Uni- 
tarian Church, Thursday, October 16. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., spoke on “The War Against Irreli- 
gion”. He presented the discouraging as- 
pects in regard to organized religion and at 
the same time showed many specific evi- 
dences of a real interest in religion. He por- 
trayed the struggle in the world of nature 
to tear down efforts of man in physical 
achievements, and said that these natural 
forces work against the physical and 
spirtual nature of man. Not only must 
we work and suffer for all achievements, 
but work and suffering are necessary to 
hold these achievements and to make some 
advance. The world does not yield easily 
to man’s desires. 

Religion represents the achievements 
of man’s spirit. Two of the most important 
of these are man’s realization that there 
is something stronger and finer than im- 
mediate desire and that there are some 
things which he cannot do. We call this 
ethics, or the moral code. The second 
is his realization that the universe is not 
blind and meaningless, but is essentially 
orderly, and that by study man can get 
closer to the mystery of life. 

Mr. Eliot spoke of the subtle and danger- 
ous assault now being made by behavior- 
ism and mechanism against religion. To 
meet this assault, we must clear our minds 
of any idea that old ways are adequate. 
We need new ideas, new practices, and new 
religious organization. The main question 
is not, What do you think of God? but, 
What do you think of man? And what 
do you think of yourself? 

We face the thrilling job of saving a 
whole generation from shipwreck, and we 
must get into it with a fighting spirit. Can 


we get this fighting spirit into our Uni- 
tarian churches? 

Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Springfield 
conducted the service of worship. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Howard A. Pease of 
Fitchburg. Mrs. Harry ©. Bascom, presi- 
dent of the Leominster Afternoon Alliance, 
welcomed the delegates, and an illuminat- 
ing history of the Leominster church was 
read by Miss Helen W. Greenwood, presi- 
dent of the Evening Alliance. Miss Janet 
Wheeler told of the work of the Junior 
Alliance of Leominster, the first Junior 
Alliance to be established. 

Mrs. Hope Thaxter Spencer, chairman 
of the Committee on Religious ‘Hducation, 
brought an earnest and enthusiastic mes- 
sage from the General Alliance. Another 
aspect of religious education was dis- 
eussed by Mrs. William Stanley Parker, 
vice-president of the Associate Alliance, 
who told of the student work of the First 
Church of Boston, Mass. 

Sixty branch Alliances were represented 
at the meeting, with 322 delegates and two 
guests from the Baltimore Alliance. A 
collection of $168.31 was taken for the 
widows and dependents of Unitarian 
ministers. ANNIH F, DaAvIs. 


Essex Training School 


A training class for teachers will be 
held under the auspices of the Essex Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Church School 
Association at the Universalist Church in 
Salem, Mass., Monday evenings through 
November. The faculty will consist of 
Rey. Stephen W. Fritchman, assistant 
dean of the School of Religious Education 
at Boston University ; Miss Gertrude Taft, 
of the department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Miss Harriet Yates of the Department 
of Religous Education of the Universalist 
Church, 
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Unitarian News Letter 


The first issue of The Unitarian News 
Letter, a sixteen-page monthly bulletin of 
the activities of the five major Unitarian 
organizations, has been published. It will 
go each month from October till June— 
at present without charge—to a number 
of addresses in every church in the fellow- 
ship. Its circulation is 10,000. 

This issue contains an article by Ival 
McPeak, secretary of the Laymen’s League, 
on the convention of the Laymen’s League 
at Lenox, Mass.; and Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach writes an account of the millennial 
celebration in Iceland and the trip made 
there last summer by many Unitarians. 

Two pages of semi-editorial matter fol- 
low, with short articles by Mrs. Jessie FE. 
Donahue, Editor of the new publication, 


and by the presidents of the organizations 


publishing it. These are Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Abbot Peterson of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, Mrs. Irene C. 
Rees of the General Alliance, Frank B. 
Frederick of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Perey W. Gardner of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen's League. 

The remainder of The News Letter is 
devoted to news of the five organizations 
and to statements by Waitstill H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education; Miss Louise Brown, treasurer 
of the General Alliance; Miss Mary F. 
Gill; chairman of the Friendly Links Com- 
mittee; and Miss Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Joint Student Committee. 


Current International Problems 
To Be Discussed November 13-14 


An institute of eurrent international 
problems of the United States will be heid 
in Boston, November 13-14. Among the 
co-operating organizations under whose 
auspices it will take place are the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

Prof. James W. Garner of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Prof. Manley O. Hud- 
son of Harvard University will speak on 
America’s adherence to the World Court 
under the Root formula. Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman, director of La Nueva Democracia, 
will discuss the Pan-American outlook 
and Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts the Cuban _ situation. The 
chief speaker at the session devoted 
to “The United States and World 
Economie Problems” will be Prof. Ernest 
Minor Patterson of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Admiral William V. Pratt, 
Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan, chairman of 
the Women’s World Court Committee, 
and Willis J. Abbot of The Christian 
Science Monitor will speak on naval ex- 
penditure. Discussion on Russia will be 
led by Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale Uni- 
versity and Paul Scheffer, Washington 
correspondent of Berliner Tagelatt. Fred- 
erick J. Libby, executive secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
will tell how the Kellogg Pact may be 
implemented. 

Among Unitarian sponsors of the in- 
stitute are, Roland W. Boyden, Dr. Richard 
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C. Cabot, Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie, 
Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, John F. Moors, 
and Robert Lincoln O’Brien. Unitarian 
members of the Committee of the institute 
are Conrad Hobbs, chairman, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Dexter, Mrs. Frank H. Elliott, 
and Mrs. A. C. Robbins. 


For Ministers’ Pensions 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions received since the start of 
the present fiscal year on May 1, 1930, 
to date of October 1: 


From Churches in 


Northampton, » Mass.5/s ant cac we $87.00 
West. ‘Newton, Mass. cone scared 300.00 
Brooklyn, N:Y: (iW irst). sei onsie este 50.00 
Jamaica Plain, Mass......... = 92.45 
Watertown, Mass........ 6.00 
New London, Conn...... 29.50 
Vancouver, B.C....... 7.50 
Germantown, Pa....... 10.00 
Cambridge, Mass. (First) 85.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. (First) 100.00 
Roxbury, Mass. (First).. 425.00 
Hartford, Conn: :.7<¢ 101.46 
Lawrence, Mass:....\ Ace snen ean 15.00 
Kennebunk, Maine...........++0. 88.25 
Revere, Mass... .2 is geen ceews « 100.00 
Kalamazoo,  Mith.. Amemiomaetes ase 25.00 
Berkeley,” ‘Calif. .”... tisemsciee<iciciar 60.00 
From Alliance Branches in 
Dayton, /Obi0..:.*..«:: nemesis P 15.00 
Brockton,’ Mass)... % geeeuass cok os 5.00 
Belmont,, Massu: <..§Amwile 6 cele ac os 25.00 
East Lexington, Mass............. 1.00 
New York, N.Y. (West Side)...... 15.00 
Deerfield, Mags. .:«'«:Svale sitleletetetstaiats 10.00 
Harvard, Dass... .ascteirae ie nan 5.00 
Clinton; “Mass; +... ice tee eaters 5.00 
Milford,. NjH..s «0: s:<’ ataaistaredeieiets <telale 10.00 
Roslindale, Mass, ... «| sete atemae ce 10.00 
Topeka; Kang: : ... oie eae ae 5.00 
Hinsdate;, )Tl.:i: axis Ra eee ea wre 10.00 
Neponset,. Mass... ...: tema enintaveraits 10.00 
Portland, “Ore.* .'. i; cseeniee cee 10.00 
Bloomington,- Tih. :.ishee euercteen © 10.00 
Pasadena, Calif. ..< «Hecate maieens 10.00 
New York, N.Y. (Hvening)........ 25.00 
San Diego,’ Calif. |. : Tree. sre 50.00 
Concord, |. Mass.'..<« ... sofeatesis sipsietele 100.00 
Michigan (Associate)........ , 10.00 
From Individuals 
Revs. We,'C.).Plerce.. con erent 5.00 
Rev: “d.. No Pardee: ampere we : 5.00 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins........... 5.00 
Rev...d. EB... Meyer... 4. Sccrsigineis: aisera 10.00 
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Mra) S.4). SOREL. » ven sia ae Seale 10.00 
R.. Ly, Richardson. ned. sa paeein noe 40.00 
i. EL. BteAEns) cscs baer en sak ee 50.00 
Misgs* BOW. “Elerberts oe. cae vee ais 10.00 
Daniel BOwGn «sustasscacs cee une 100.00 
Mrs. Isade (‘Spragues)i . os. since nss 150.00 
Mrs. C. F. Russel..... sippy Sean 25.00 
The ‘Misses Willson. ....s «mises ems 100.00 
Miss Sara Robinson.............. 7 25.00 
Miss Frances Robinson............ 25.00 
‘Miss .35. W--StebbIng... cens.s sactea oie 20.00 
Misa a): Bo Gages a ivakre ww cus ate 5.00 
Miss Marian Fairbanks............ 50.00 
Wee MW. PRIM DA. ,c.c)n «inte Glee 200.00 
Miss Marietta Tweedy............ 100.00 
Mira. B. G. \SRRW.:.} . sw saree pana 50.00 
Miss Margaret Gillespie........... 50.00 
Mrs. Katherine Weller............ 25.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell...... tne ae 2 ek . 150.00 
Mire, BoB. Lowers. us6.s cs stemieen 10.00 
ANONYMOUS * oi. 0 He aiee aie y obs 25.00 
Mrs. BW Sumner. oslo: «+ <ieiads aM 10.00 
Miss “A. O'R. Walker. sas encase ene 50.00 
From other organizations 
Union for Christian Work, San 
Pranciseo, Cane fo o>. cans aeons 25.00 
Sunday-school in Weston, Mass... . 25.00 
TOPAT, ie. ste sickest eee eee $3,398.16 


In addition, the Society acknowledges 
special gifts to enable it to maintain the 
pension being paid this current year at the 
rate of $725: 


BS, Vi. Lowell oes esha. sen eee $400.00 

AROUFMOUS “Fits. 2 eee kee eee 3,200.00 

Anonymous. «ccs => Dette eae 500.00 

TOUA Ene chars cle Ree cetera a ere eee $4,100.00 
Haroip G. ARNOLD. 

Treasurer. 


New Ministers Greeted 


Six newly settled ministers in the New 
York area were greeted by a supper and 
reception given them by the Metropolitan 
Conference, October 23, at the West Side 
Church. They were Rey. Lon R. Call, 
West Side Church, New York City; Rev. 
Elmer D. Colcord, First Liberal Church, 
Mt. Vernon; Rev. Dale DeWitt, Hollis; 
Rey. George G. Howard, Hackensack, N.J.; 
Rev. Edward J. Manning, Church of the 
Saviour and Willow Place Chapel, Brook- 
lyn; Rev. MecKarl Nielsen, Flushing. 


NEW IMPORTATION 


for the meaning that lies behind them. 


tion of religion. 


25 Beacon Street - 


services of the church, and its gradual expansion into mystery, 
plays, thus creating a popular, as contrasted with a theological and dogmatic concep- 


Liberty and Religion 
By Sydney Herbert Mellone 
248 pages; $1.50 postpaid. 


This book dealing with the first century of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, has been prepared by authority of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. It is based on an exhaustive study of the successive Annual Reports of the 
Association since its foundation in 1825, and of other relevant documents, 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


The Divine Flement in Art and Literature 


By William Lawrence Schroeder 
276 pages; $1.50 postpaid. 
Rarely do we come in contact with a mind so thoroughly versed in architecture, 
music, literature, painting and sculpture with such keen appreciation and subtle feeling 


The quotations included as illustrations are in perfect harmony with the thought 
of the author in which he expresses himself so poetically. 


Christianity and the Religious Drama 
By R. H. U. Bloor 


64 pages; $1.10 postpaid. 
The lecture surveys the rise and development of religious drama from the liturgical 


miracle and morality 


Boston, Mass. 
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Daughter of Jonas Lie Gives Painting to 


Plainfield Church 


MURAL painting by Jonas Lie of 
the National Academy of Design has 
been presented by Miss Sonja Lie, daughter 
of Mr. Lie, to All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Plainfield, N.J., in memory of her mother. 
The subject of the painting is a range 
of hills and a great mountain behind them, 
lighted by the aureole of the dawn. The 
painting is like an immense coal in the 
process of being wrought by heat into a 
diamond. At the base of the mural is the 
sentence from the Psalms, ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills.” 
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as Memorial to Mother 


canvas painted by him that remains in 
Plainfield, the other canvas being in the 
City Hall. Other paintings by him are in 
West Point, a memorial to General 
Goethals. Another of his canvases was 
presented to the Crown Prince of Norway 
a few years ago. Last year he received the 
Carnegie award at the National Academy, 
which is the highest honor within the gift 
of American artists. 

Mr. Lie came to the United States from 
Norway when he was thirteen years old 
and spent his early manhood in Plain- 


MURAL MEMORIAL BY NOTED ARTIST SYMBOLIZES 
UNCONQUERED HOPE 


In his dedicatory remarks, Rey. Alson 
H. Robinson, minister, said: 

“This beauteous painting I dedicate to 
the glory of God and to the Ministry of 
Beauty. And I direct that so long as the 
walls of this sanctuary shall stand it shall 
remain here as a testimony to the handi- 
work of its creator, as the symbol of the 
love of a child for her mother, and a 
living tribute to the sweet memory of 
Inga Sontum Lie.” 

In his presentation, Mr. Lie said in part: 

“Tt is with a sense of deep gratitude that 
Sonja presents this painting—gratitude to 
you for affording us the opportunity to 
place a memorial to her mother here in 
this lovely church and among so many 
of our friends; and it gives me comfort 
to feel that by this act Sonja links herself 
closer with the past as well as with the 
future. 

“T have chosen a subject of hills and 
mountains against an early morning sky ; 
mountains which might be in Norway, 
Inga’s homeland, or in the Adirondacks; 
mountains which she learned to love and 
from which she gathered strength, even as 
her own ebbed away. And the light beyond 
may symbolize her unconquered courage, 
her hopes, her vision, her reaching out 
toward the infinite.” 

The painting presented by Mr. Lie to All 
Souls Unitarian Church is the second large 
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field, where he became a member of All 
Souls Church. He now lives in New York 
City. 


Rev. Henry F. Waring Installed 


Rev. Henry F. Waring was installed as 
minister of the Congregational Parish in 
Norton, Mass., October 26. Dr. Walter O. 
MelIntire. professor of philosophy at 
Wheaton College, gave the invocation. Rev. 
William J. Huizinga, former minister of 
the church, read the Scripture lesson. The 
sermon was preached by Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Dr. Clar- 
ence N. Davis, chairman of the Parish 
Committee, led the parish in the act of 
installation. The prayer was given by Rey. 
Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro. Dr. J. 
Edgar Park, president of Wheaton College, 
welcomed Mr. Waring to the community, 
and Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of Taun- 
ton welcomed him to the Channing Con- 
ference. Benediction was pronounced by 
Mr. Waring. 


Lowell Church to be Host 


All Souls Chureh of Loweli, Mass., will 
be host to the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches at its annual convention, 
November 12 and 13. 
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Frames a 


Question 
Jor Posterity 


~z 


HAT can you give us to 

believe in? What creed 
can you offer that will harmonize 
with the instincts of the soul? 
Where can we find a religious 
viewpoint acceptable to the stu- 
dent of independent thought? 


~-= 


This question is phrased in a 
hundred ways in a hundred 
tongues. 


~z 


Modern youth is breaking the 
inhibitory bonds of traditional 
dogmas. Liberal religion is a 
welcome discovery to these eager 
searchers. 

~z 


By placing Tor CuRISTIAN 
REGISTER in college libraries 
throughout the country, The 
National Library Committee is 
reaching these youths at the 
most receptive period. 

~z 
Will you help us to carry on? 

~z 
write 


For further information 


J. Harry Hooper, Secretary. 


The 
National Library 


Committee 


25 Beacon Street 
Massachusetts 


Boston ‘- - - 
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The discipline of 
labor 
and the right use of 
leisure hours 
determine largely a 
man’s character 


Rev. Samuel G. Dunham Resigns 


Rey. Samuel G. Dunham has resigned 
the pastorate of the Wollaston (Mass.) 


Unitarian Church, to take effect at the 


end of the present year. Mr. Dunham suc- 
ceeded Rey. Arthur T. Brown in 1926. 


King’s Chapel Services . 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon; 
services, November 11-14, will be Rev.: 


Warren S. Archibald of the South Church, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Raymond ©. Robinson will give an organ: 
recital, Monday, November 10, to which’ 


the public is invited. 


Unemployment, Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 


will meet at Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 


Foston, Mass., Monday, November 10, 


1930, at 11 a.m. Rev. Forrester Macdonald, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., will speak on “Un-, 


employment”, to be followed by general 


discussion. This meeting is open to the! 


publie. 


W. I. L. Disarmament Petition 


The Women’s International League for, 
Peace and Freedom is circulating a “poly- 


glot petition for world disarmament” to 
be presented to the next international 
disarmament conference. Copies of the 
petition may be secured by writing to the 
Women's International League, 1805 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Chapter Presidents to Meet 


A conference of presidents of Laymen’s 
League chapters in the southern territory 
of Greater Boston, Mass., is planned for 
November 10, for the discussion of League 
and chapter problems and the exchange 
of helpful experiences and counsel. It 
will be held at the home of Henry R. 
Austin, 100 Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 
Maleolm GC. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the League, will preside. 


“Summerbell Room” 

A room in the parish house of the Ros- 
lindale (Mass.) Unitarian Church, built 
and furnished by the Thursday Club of the 
church, has been named the “Summerbell 
Room”, in honor of the minister, Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell. The room was _ pre- 
sented to the standing committee of the 
church following the annual harvest sup- 
per, October 23. Dr. Summerbell, who suf- 
fered a heart attack recently, is recovering. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE -SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
November 16 


“To help laymen to think 

clearly, feel deeply, and 

express themselves ade- 

quately on the things of 
religion” 

For suggestions and helps write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S] LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BwHAcon STR2nT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association: with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 
President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unit- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE Christan For Young Men 


UNION wWeek-END PARTIES 


48 BOYLSTON S wEET 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds, 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DiRecToRS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard §8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul §S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward ©. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genrrau SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation 
liberal Christians. % . warts 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, , 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
LyMAN V. RuTLepan, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. FrILoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


* member of All Souls Unitarian Church of 
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Laymen’s Sunday 
November 16 is set for annual observance 
—Present Purpose No. 2 


“A Questionnaire on ‘Present Purpose’ 
Number Two” has been sent by the Lay- 
men’s League to its chapter officers, an- 
nouncing the observance of Laymen’s Sun- 
day, November 16. If November 16 is 
entirely impracticable, another date should 
be set aside. 

The second “Present Purpose” is “to 
help laymen to think clearly, feel deeply, 
and express themselves adequately on the 
things of religion”. The preparation and 
delivery of a sermon and the giving of an 
original prayer or aspiration is a means 
toward that end, “because one’s thoughts 
are almost always clarified by endeavor- 
ing to give them expression’. The con- 
tinued observance of this Sunday in sey- 
eral parishes has built up a corps of lay- 
preachers who have supplied the pulpits 
of their own and neighboring churches 
when there was no minister. 

Copies of original sermons, prayers, and 
meditations offered on Laymen’s Sunday 
should be sent to headquarters of the 
League, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
immediately after the service, for possible 
quotation in accounts of the observance 
and for filing at League headquarters. 
Advance copies should be sent when 
possible. 


Personals 


Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was guest of honor at a 
banquet given by the former members of 
the Unitarian Church of Victoria, B.C., 
in the Dominion Hotel, Victoria, October 3. 


Mrs. Patience Ann Harvey, a charter 


Indianapolis, Ind., died October 4. 


Miss Virginia Frederick, former field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., who is now 
a graduate student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, addressed the Evening Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District of New York City, 
November 5. 


A tea in honor of Miss Gertrude Taft, 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was given at All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C., October 19. 


Depot at Dr. Holmes’s Church 


A clothing depot will be maintained 
this winter at the Community Church of 
New York City, to help in meeting the 
emergency caused by prevailing unem- 
ployment. Joseph Ernest McAfee, director 
of the Community service department of 
the church, will be in charge. 


Rev. George A. Mark Called 


Rev. George A. Mark has accepted a2 
eall to the Unitarian church in Leominster, 
Mass. Mr. Mark has been minister since 
1921 of the First Church of Somerville, 
Mass. He was graduated from Tufts Col- 
lege in 1916 and then attended Meadville 
Theological School; he later earned a 
Master of Arts degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. His first ministry was at All Souls 
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Church, Roxbury, Mass., where he was 
ordained in 1916, and from 1919 to 1921 
he served the Cohasset, Mass., church. He 
is one of three brothers who are Uni- 
tarian ministers. Rey. John Nicol Mark 
is settled in Arlington, Mass., and Thomas 
Montgomery Mark is minister of Hawes 
Church, South Boston, Mass. 
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nfo include sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate rates. Address, Mrs. E. Roscoe 
McAfee, EtMwo xp, Lancaster, Mass. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


DEAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 

organ consoleor automatically. Price, 

$4375 and up. Literature on request. 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 167 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
ES 


Read John H. Dietrich’s 
Challenging Addresses on 


What If The World Went Humanist? 

The Supreme Discovery of the Ages. 

The Ethics of Birth Control. 

Is the Universe Friendly or Unfriendly? 
and forty other addresses. 


TEN TENTS A COPY, POSTPAID 


THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
1526 Harmon Place - Minneapolis, Minn. 


INS 


7 cc 
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YOU 
Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


kkk 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


ALUSSREDANDASUOTACOOSONDOOSANUOASROQGAEDOOUNEAUTSSSSANNSUSOSESEONSORSSOGOONINOADOSNNRSONOELONSANN DONDE: 


CODUGUUGUUNAUACAONSEOURECEUOCOUAAUCUUEUNENOREACLECOCUESOUA AAT AUALUEEENEEESELEEE AULT 


PAMAMANENASANSSNUANUNEEASUNSSULASUSSEONDASUALESSSLS CLES EOSLESSALNANSASOLES0 00 EASTEEEOILILED 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 

Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer , 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


SELECTED 


CHARACTER 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. 


in 


By DENNIS C. TROTH, PH. D. 
Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930 


These readings have been carefully chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both in the United States and Europe. 
This is the first book published on this subject which is giving the educa- 
tional institutions such grave concern. It will be read as assiduously by 
the layman as by the minister, teacher and student. 


Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, . a 


READINGS 


EDUCATION 


At all bookstores. 


‘ Boston, Massachusetts 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” “Yes, 
far too many.’—Stamford Chaparral. 


“Mummy, when did the stork bring me 
to you?” “On the fifteenth of May!” “How 
funny. On my birthday.” 

—Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 


“How is your patient doing since his 
operation?” “Fine. I think he can afford 
another before the year is out.” 

—Answers. 


There are enough wheels turning. The 
trouble, says The Haston Hapress, is they 
aren’t producing anything but mileage. 


“T hear they’re starting a new campaign 
against malaria.” “Good gracious! What 
have the Malarians done now?” 

—Penn, State Froth. 


Film Star: “What will the public ex- 
pect next? First I had to learn to talk 
for the talkies, now I have to blush for the 
color films.’’—Kasper. 


“Can we play at keeping store in here, 
mamma?” “Yes, but I have a headache; so 
if you do, you must be very, very quiet.” 
“Oh, all right, mamma. We'll pretend we 
don’t advertise.” 


“Well”, said the owner of the old car, 
“you don’t notice that knock in the engine 
so much now, do you?’ “How did you 
manage it?’ asked his companion. “Oh, 
I just loosened one of the mudguards.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


Dr. John B. Watson was recently quoted 
as follows: “In fifty years there will be 
no such thing as marriage.” This moves 
Rey. Daniel A. Poling, who says: ‘“Con- 
sulting ‘Who’s Who’, I find that I am able 
to write wih a degree of confidence that in 
fifty years there will certainly be no fur- 
ther prophecies from Dr. Watson.” 


Political philosophy 
Observes one rule, I find, 

Which is that Matter must not be 
Identified with Mind. 


The plans of statesmen and of kings 
Might very well be shattered, 
If those who mattered minded things, 
Or those who minded mattered. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


When the guest was just leaving his 
hotel to hurry to the station, he noticed 
that he had forgotten something. He said 
to the page-boy: ‘““Run up quickly to Room 
456 and just see if my umbrella is there. 
I think it’s to the left of the washstand. 
But hurry up!’ A minute later the boy 
returned and panted, ‘Yes, sir, the um- 
brella’s still there, at the left of the 
washstand.’—Vienna Faun. 


For a balanced diet, with high vitamin 
value, don’t forget the healthy humble pie, 
says “A. N.” in The Christian World. 

Humble pie? 
Oh, my eye! 
What a dish! 
Salt as fish. 
Can it be 
Good for me? 
“Swallow it, 
And grow fit.” 
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Unitarian Service ||##ers .. . . 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiuiu1AMs, Vice-President 
SamvueL A. Exror, Vice-President 
Ropert S. Lorine, Secretary 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. ‘They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore ©300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 

156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Significant Sentiments . «a ee 
Original and Selected 
Unitarian Pride and Prejudice, by Maxwell 
Savage eT eee a SES 
Two Scientists, Priestley and Swedenborg, 
by Harold P. Marley , >ailiierts 2a 
A Minister’s Farewell Letter, by Charles E. 
Jefferson . 878 


Liberals in Iowa Hear of Life and Youth 
At Their Annual Meeting, Cedar Rapids ; 
Unitarian Wins Commendation for Work 
as Teacher in Sandwich Summer Schools 886 
Civic Service Completes Hingham Meeting- 
House Dedication; Unitarian Churches 
Need Fighting Spirit, Says Rev. F. M. 
Eliot at Alliance Meeting . . . . . 
Daughter of Jonas Lie Gives Painting to 
Plainfield Church as Memorial to Mother 889 


Books 
The Art of Reading; Piety and Prosperity, 
by Robert C. Dexter; Books . . . . 882 
Oar Children 
Grandmother Tippytoes Makes a Discovery, 
by ‘Eva’ U. Hughes: >) ee 
Peter Catt, by Greta Gaskin Carroll . . 885 
Poetry 


Indian Summer, by Marjorie Dillon; Au- 
tumn’s Here, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 885 


Church Notes . . P oe oe 
Pleasantries: a:,55%ac « tis eain 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev, Charles H. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M, 
Communion service immediately after morning 
— on pre Mie rps Pg each month. All 
eats free at all services. The church i 
daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. erg 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey, John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Mr. Raymond C, Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. 9.20 AM., 
Church School, at King’s Chapel House, Sunday 
at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day sery- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, Rev. Warren S. Archibald, 
The South Church, Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.m, 
Church School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast: 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE|** 152 Hast 80th Street. 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational—Social 
Maintained Largely by Unitarians 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
Frederick J. Soule, Resident Director 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


